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- of supreme importance. 
was artificial, though it is likely many people were surprised 
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CHINA’S TRAPPINGS 


OF 


In Communist States what is expedient becomes. policy 
and policy in turn becomes law. As in .almost all things, 
it represents an inversion of the normal and logical sequence 


- of developments in the old and experienced free democracies 


of the West. The various Soviet Constitutions have had 
little influence on events in the Soviet Union. The Leninist 


Constitution, for example, was transformed from a Federal 
and widely autonomous basis to a Unitary and highly cen- 


tralised State whose entire.power was concentrated in the 
Kremlin. It was an object lesson of Communist tactics. 
Here the law was found inconvenient. Almost without a 
word, it was transformed by action overnight to serve 
Stalin’s purposes and -overweening ambitions. The new 
Chinese Constitution expresses the realities as the Com- 
munists have created them and the policies as they have 
been laid down. Whether the National Congress will be 
called as infrequently as the “Parliaments” in the Soviet 
Union remains to be seen. The Constitution calls for annual 
sessions and the continuous functioning of the Standing Com- 
mittee. If it suits the Party leaders the provisions will be 
observed. If it does not suit them, they will be disdained. 
It will in any case remain a rubber stamp of official policies 
for a long time to come, as in the case of the Soviet Union. 
The position is illustrated by tthe fact that in this National 
Congress of Over 1,200 delegates, not a single vote was 
cast against it. In the free world it would be quite im- 
possible to engineer such unanimity. 

More important in some ways to the future of poli- 
tical forms and systems in China is perhaps the question 
whether the basic-level developments of democratic prac- 
tices—however distorted they may have been in the nomina- 
tion and selection of candidates in which the Party officials 
had the major voice—are to be continued or are to be 
abandoned. These beginnings, whatever the outcome, were 
Meanwhile much of the “jubilation” 


CONSTITUTIONAL STATEHOOD 


by the comparative moderation of Liu Shao-chi’s speech, with 
its dominant note of “the inevitability of gradualness’’— 
though the underlying determination was quite patent to 
‘““complete” the revolution even if concessions were made on 
pace and to sheer necessity. 

The Organic Laws of the State Council, the People’s 
Ccurts, the Procurator’s Office, and of the Local Congresses 
and Councils at all levels were likewise approved, thus giving 
China the trappings of modern statehood. These provide 
that the National Congress will be convened once a year “‘or 
at any time” (which means less rather than more often) 
by the Standing Committee, which is the permanent body 
of Congress or one-fifth of the deputies. Decisions of the 
Standing Committee will be taken by a simple. majority. 
The Committee will present a report on its work at each 
session of the National Congress. The Chinese also esta- 
blished the Nationalities Committee, the Bills Committee, the 
Budget Committee, the Credentials Committee and other 
necessary committees. The function and powers of these 
bodies are defined. Commissions may also be set up for 
investigating specific questions. Deputies can address ques- 
tions to any Government department which is obliged to 
answer; they have immunity from arrest or trial unless 
these are withdrawn by Congress of its Standing Committee; 
and their term of office starts with the first session of each 
Congress and ends with the first meeting of the next. 

The adoption of the Constitution was described by Liu 
Shao-chi as the primary task of the present session. He 
was as arrogant as the high priests of Communism always 
are about historical inevitabilities. The road the Soviet 
Union and China had taken was, he said, “‘the road that all 
human societies would inevitably take according to the laws 
of historical development.” The non-Marxist school, headed 
by Spengler and most modern historians, take this issue a 
stage further and insist that when the system of govern- 
ment has finally touched bottom with the proletariat the 
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next inevitable development, in all States so disciplined and 
regimented and: deprived of freedom, is the evolution of 
the Caesars—the conquerors on horseback in the old days 
but now with the speed and power of modern scientific 
invention. What he called “the fake democracy of the capi- 
talist Parliamentary system” was never in fact tried out 
in China, and therefore it was never, as he claimed “thrown 
overboard by the mass of the people.” the 

These free democracies have created the greatest and sta 
most prosperous Powers the world has ever known, armies thi 
and navies and air forces that have swept all before them dey 
(if the element of power must enter into the matter as it prc 
always does on Communist calculations) and yet at the ing 
same time have preserved the liberties and dignity of the he1 
individual. The masses are not and never were the masters of 
of the State in Communist lands. They are the creatures 12 
and instruments of a small but ruthless minority. Nobody is) 
can vote a Communist Government out of office. The free Au 
world every few years throws one government out and puts M. > wil 
in another. And the rhythm is a good and healthy one. ‘ Ni PX Th 
It also preserves the self-respect, initiative and political con- wp S opi 
sciousness of the individual, who knows that his vote, how- ~ G5 Ho 
ever cast, is full of significance. Liu Shao-chi said that the | vit 
deputies to the National Congress were the figures con- 
sidered by the people as “the most satisfactory and indis- We 
pensable”’. It is a curious and unfamiliar phrase in such a 
a context. But while the people were in fact “consulted” | | a 
on a scale without precedent in Chinese history, it was the : It doubles your choice of service the 
Party and the Party Election Committees which really select- | , f 
ed the slate in all the basic-level elections. The rest was a to Europe! Choose from either _ 
show of hands for - against ts — It was not a parti- de luxe PRESIDENT service or Ra 
cularly reassuring beginning—but at least it was a begin- . e 
ning and in the inexorable movement of history more may thrifty RAINBOW service aboard _ 
yet come of it. It is not true, as Liu Shao-chi claimed in | the same big Super-6 Clipper” * ee 
his comprehensive report, that “Socialist economy in real — Ch 
life proved beyond all doubt its vast superiority to capitalist : : Phe ee | 
economy.” Whether this is related to the mighty power With PRESIDENT service, you enjoy all these = 
and growth and incomparable wealth of the United States, luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette* seats. ne 
to the inventiveness and skills and qualities of British . . . 
science and industry, to the enormous and swift develop- ech stents, Die Service, ho 


ment of Canada, or to the older methods of capitalist in-  teous cabin attendants. 


vestment which in half-a-century or so transformed Argen- | : i 
tina and Brazil from poor and primitive pastoral republics ; coe : 
to States of great wealth anything the Soviet Union has With RAINBOW ga gg ar pre the rae pal 
done with such anguish and bloodshed and horror in the in tourist travel! | ig, Comfortable ee 2 
development of Siberia, the Urals and other backward parts seats, delicious meals at no extra charge, a 
of the Union can be matched—adnd outmatched. courteous cabin attendants. © : 
In the newer countries they did not depend on country : pes 2 
louts who did not know the difference between a bolt and a Now On — xt per : to Betrut, Rome and Paris, vse 
brace, or on young men who were full of zeal and empty . e-decked “Strato Clippers to the In 
of craftsmanship. The foreign capitalist invested his money, (U.S.A, from Manila, ss "i 
his brains, his engineers and technicians, built great railways, For reservations, call your Travel Agent or | Nz 
industries, transport and power systems at something like a — Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong ~ | i ee 
cost of 5%, on which the State in due course earned Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon mi 
25%—and all done with efficiency and despatch. Compare He 
these developments with the scandals of chaos and appall- | : 
ing waste against which the Peking Communist Press has | *Trade-Marks, Pan Americen 
been inveighing with such frankness in the past week or so. , sf 
_ But apart from the original building of these industries. re 
and transport systems, the comparison can be carried into a 
the relative efficiency of the running and maintenance of i 
these things. And here again it has in nowise been’ proved 


in one single domain that the Communist system works Incorporated in the State of New York, 
better than the socalled Capitalist “978 semi-Socialist system An AME, RICAN .S.A., with limited liability 
as obtains now in Britain. It would be interesting to com- Pare: 

~ pare what was created in the last half-century under these .S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round ihe World for only $1366.60 Ww: 
systems in China itself, the value and profit China got out ey 
of them, and what is going on today. Unfortunately the o ar 
argument is without purpose just now, for clearly China 
is bent on taking the Soviet road. In due course it will 
be proved to be the most costly and most difficult road. 
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- $200 to $280 per square foot. 


. ing boom has become truly impressive. 
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PROGRESS OF HONGKONG 


The very many and ambitious plans made for the fur- 
ther development of Hongkong are the best proof for the 
staunch confidence the people here have in the future of 
this British territory. Hardly a day passes without a new 
development plan being announced, and all over the ever- 
prosperous Colony there is construction going on at an amaz- 
ing speed. The many little skyscrapers already existing 
here will get increasingly more company as new construction 
of office and residential buildings contemplated to rise above 
12 storeys is proceeding. The latest skyscraper construction 


is planned for the building of the Chartered Bank of India, 


Australia & China which will cost around $18 million, and 
will be the tallest building in the business centre of the Island. 
The new Chartered Bank building is another proof for the 
opinion held in British and Western European circles that 
Hongkong’s future is assured and that expansion of all acti- 
vities can be expected. 


Many British firms have recently completed or are going 
to: start construction of ambitious buildings, the most no- 
table and expensive construction being that of the Hongkong 
Land Investment & Agency Ltd. In the business centre 
there are now about 5 or 6 new skyscrapers in the process 


of construction, and plans have been made for several more © 


very tall buildings. Along Queen’s Road and Des Voeux 
Road, many old houses are being demolished and new tall, 
modern buildings are about to take their place. The city 
is slowly changing its traditional face. The waterfront is 


~also undergoing extensive changes; the new building of the 


Chinese Chamber of Commerce has just been completed and 
demolition work on several old sites is in progress. On the 
site of the New Oriental building a new 13 storey building 
will be erected, accommodating offices and an ultra-modern 


hotel in a location which cannot be more scenic, and esti- . 
mated to cost over $6 million. 


The land of that building 
was recently acquired at almost $430 per square foot which 
was the highest price ever paid here. But recent land sales 
in the centre of the city have also fetched record prices; from 
In the Causeway Bay area a 
most ambitious building project is now well advanced com- 
prising a dozen tall buildings or more. Land prices in that area 
as well as in North Point are rising further. The Lee Gara 
den hill is fast disappearing and new houses are already built 
in this area faster than the levelling of the hill takes place. 
In Kowloon building is even more conspicuous than on the 
Island. A British firm is redeveloping its property on 
Nathan Road and will also put up a skyscraper. Residential 
buildings in Tsimshatsui are growing like the proverbial 
mushrooms. The area around Princess Cinema and Miramar 
Hotel is being energetically developed and now the big lot 


_ behind the Princess Cinema, one of the finest in the modern 


world and owned by Sir Robert Ho Tung, is being prepared 
for another big building. In Mongkok a number of large 
constructions are progressing and in Shamshuipo the build- 
Government build- 


ing of all types continues everywhere. The tempo seems 


to have recently been accelerated. 


The question of Hongkong’s security is rarely asked 
though some people, usually refugees from China, have al- 
ways fears of Peking’s aggressive designs. Such feelings 
are however vague and based on a hysterie rather than on 
an intelligent interpretation of actual conditions and pro- 
spects in the Far East. The insidious communist propaganda 
may have had something to do with certain expressions of 
apprehension about Peking’s designs. The British Govern- 


| 


ment have repeatedly assured that they will maintain Hong- 


kong and they have sent here a large garrison which is in 
excess of what a small territory like Hongkong actually 
would need in case of an emergency. The continued US- 


protection of Formosa and the presence of US forces in’ 


this part of the world, as well as the resurgence of Japan, 


are other reassuring facts. About the intentions of Peking 


nobody has any illusion but these intentions need not disturb 


anyone so long as the free world has guts, power and in- 


genuity. In Hongkong relations between the British and 
Chinese have never been better in the past 120 years and 
there is genuine cooperation among all citizens here. Prac- 
tically all Chinese here like the local government system, 
they hope fon its continuation—though constitutional re- 
forms are desired by’a small but articulate group. Should 
there be any admirers of the communist state, they are al- 
ways welcome to leave Hongkong and enjoy the blessings of 
that state. All residents, Chinese, European, Indian etc., 
have expressed themselves, in public and privately, very much 
in favour of British administration in Hongkong. This is a 
truly free community where everybody has every opportuni- 
ty. We have our cranks and critics but they are part of 
the life of a free community. Changes in the government 


system are bound to come but there is no hurry as the 


administration here works with a high degree of efficiency, 
honesty and integrity. Our civil servants are perhaps some- 
times -a little conceited but that is due to overmuch 
public appreciation and the excellent results achieved in 
the administration of the public affairs of Hongkong. 


There has been some agitation about more elected mem- 
bers to the Urban Council and in due course there will, of 
course, be more elected members to that Council and also 
to the Legislative Council. In the L.C. new blood is most 
desirable; some nominated members who are supposed to 
represent Chinese circles have been sitting far too long in 
the L.C. and they hardly represent anybody. There are 
many public-spirited, able and well-liked Chinese personages 
here who-should be invited by the Governor to join the L.C. 
This will be done, it is hoped, soon after the return of the 
Governor who now is lecturing on Hongkong in the US. The 
governor is almost affectionately liked by the residents here 
and he commands loyalty, good will and sincere support of 
the vast majority of the Chinese in the Colony. No better 
administrator than Sir Alexander Grantham, and no warmer 
friend of the local people than our governor. 

About business prospects one has certain doubts but on 
the whole we are getting along fairly well considering our 
limitations. The industrial progress of Hongkong is a most 
encouraging fact. Import and export are somewhat depress- 
ed but that should not unduly upset traders as every economy 
has,its ups and downs. Money is available for any enter- 
prise but outlets for investment are far less than prospec- 
tive investors would wish it to be. This is largely due to 
the confidence people here and in the Far East have in 
Hongkong where they are holding, in the aggregate, colossal 
funds. The pressure of idle and ready-investment cash is, 
unfortunately, leading often to ill-advised business enter- 
prises and resulting failures. Very important for the future 
of this beautiful and prosperous territory remains the postu- 
late that the present population should not be allowed to 
increase by immigration so that the estimated 24 million 
people now living here shall all be absorbed into the economy 
of Hongkong. At the same time emigration should be en- 
couraged and returnees to China be paid their fare and given 
a small sum in addition. 
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NOTES 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF HK 
INDUSTRIES 


‘l'wo new enamelware factories are expected to begin 
operations by the end of the year and others are installing 
additional furnaces. A new factory for the production of 
knitting needles for the hosiery and cotton underwear in- 


‘dustry will come into operation very soon. One of the 


Colony’s leading steel works is adding another rolling mill 
to its plant for the production of steel bars. In the local 
plastics industry, one leading factory has doubled the number 
of its injection machines since March and is adding one 
more extrusion machine. All these machines have _ been 
manufactured in the Colony. 


~ 


Forty-six additional factories were registered during 
August for purposes of receiving ordinary Certificates of 
Origin and Imperial Preference Certificates. Of these, one 
factory is concerned with the production, for the first time 
in Hongkong, of chinaware on which coloured portraits are 
projected by a new photographie process. The art of photo- 
printing on china has been revived in Hongkong on a com- 


mercial basis by a new studio which is using the most up- 


to-date methods to transfer pictures in full colour on to 


china and glassware. A Porcelain Factory is specializing in 


the reproduction of miniature photographs on jewellery. 


One of' the largest cotton mills in the Colony has re- 
cently extended its interests to the production of high quali- 
ty T-shirts, sports shirts and men’s underwear, and is operat- 
ing a new factory. The garments, which are all of full- 
combed yarn, were recently presented to the Hongkong 
public and received general approval since they retail at 
half the price of imported goods of the same quality. Great 
care has been given to size ranges and finish, as well as to 
packaging and presentation, since the manufacturers believe 
that a ready overseas market awaits locally-produced goods 
of this superior quality. No less than eight new textile plants 
are planned to commence operation within one year. Others 
are increasing their number of spindles. Included in this 
figure are two zipper factories, one of which is already in 
production. A Battery Company, well-known as motor bat- 
tery makers, are adding radio batteries to their products. 
A new rubber factory is starting up the manufacture of 
footwear in October. A major torch manufacturer has 
enlarged existing plant to make bulbs and is able to produce 
the complete article. A plastic factory has added an extru- 
sion section and is manufacturing its own yarn which was 
previously imported. 


With its industrialists eager to expand -to meet the 
growing demand for Hongkong products, one of the urgent 
requirements of the Colony today is suitable building land. 
Government has recently approved a new reclamation scheme 
to provide factory sites. The scheme is to be given pwority 
over any other for the development of new industrial areas. 
An area of about 140 acres of sea-bed at Kun Tong on the 
eastern shores of Kowloon Bay will be reclaimed and the 
land thus formed used for factory development. Work on 
the initial stages of the scheme, involving an area of 78 
acres, will begin in October. The first sites will be available 
early in 1955. The completion of the work on these 78 acres 
is to take about three years, since the scheme necessitates 
the levelling and terracing of the hills to the north of the 
area to provide fill for the reclamation. The cost of this 
phase is estimated at $10 million, which will be charged to 
the Colony’s Development Fund. Reclamation of land is 
not new to Hongkong, for in this steep, rocky Colony many 


- acres of land have been brought into use only through sheer 


engineering ingenuity. Large industrial areas in Kowloon 
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and much of the city of Victoria are built on reclaimed land. 
In 1953, 57 acres at Causeway Bay were reclaimed for use 


- as_playing fields, while the reclamation of another 9 acres 


on the waterfront of Victoria is now nearing completion. 
The new undertaking at Kun Tong will benefit the Colony. 


CHINA EMBARGO 


The strategic goods embargo of the UN has had an 
unfavourable effect on the industrialisation program of 
China and Peking has often protested against it, trying to 
convince world opinion on one hand that this embargo was in- 
effective and on the other that it has harmed the economy 
of the nation. It also claimed that other nations had 
suffered and that it was in their self-interest to do away 
with the embargo and do business with China without any 
restrictions. Hongkong merchants, quite oblivious of poli- 


tical considerations, have always emphasised that the em- . 


bargo has been detrimental to their business and that as 
they are solely concerned with trade and profits they would 
expect the UN to abandon the embargo on exports of strate- 
gic goods to China. Local traders have, of course, suffered 
certain declines in their business turnover with China; so 
have traders in other countries. But as local trade to some 
20 to 25% in the postwar years was conducted with China 
the decline in trade was felt here very much more acutely 
than in other countries where China trade does not amount 
to much. Many traders here claim, without bothering to 
provide any proof for their statements, that the embargo 
was broken by many Western nations and that strategic 
goods have reached regularly China. The embargo there- 
fore, in the opinion of such traders, has had only a bad 
effect on the business of local merchants—and traders in 
Western nations, and even in the US, have continued their 
profitable business with China. Such statements are base- 
less and only intended to prepare a feeling favourable for 
the abrogation of the embargo. That there has been much 
smuggling between other countries and China is clear and 
there also have been many successful attempts by traders, 
with partial connivance of authorities in various countries, 
o circumvent the embargo—nct so much out of love of the 
communist regime (which remains the fatal enemy of pri- 
vate enterprise) but for the‘sake of making profits. The 
business of the “merchants of death’—to quote a communist 
phrase—is difficult to curtail as the ingenuity of traders 
in the free world seems superior to the efficiency of official 
controls. Quite a few merchants subscribe enthusiastically 


to the dictum “ubi bene, ibi patria” and in Hongkong one 


can study such people from close range. The pressure 
brought to bear on various political organisations, the world 
over, for the surrender of the embargo policy has recently 
increased, perhaps as a result of the continuing recession 


and a not too promising outlook. Few traders here seem 


to realise that the lifting of the embargo would not bring 
much business to them because of the trade policy of Peking. 
Under prevailing conditions in China, which cannot be ex- 
pected to undergo a change unless political changes occur- 
red, the trade of Hongkong will of necessity continue to be 
centred more on Far Eastern neighbours, the Commonwealth 
countries and local manufactures’ export promotion, while 
China trade, embargo or no embargo, will remain stagnant 


(Continued on Page 444) 
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THE ECONOMY OF BURMA 


REPORT OF THE UNION BANK OF BURMA 


- ECONOMIC TRENDS IN 1953 


Rehabilitation progressed at an accelerated pace during 
19538, particularly in the fields of agriculture, public works, 
transportation and building construction. Financial . Te- 
sources which lay idle during the past years due to the 
Govérnment’s preoccupation with the restoration of law and 
order were reactivated, thereby contributing to increased 
levels of economic activity. Economic conditions as gauged 
by physical output, internal transportation and international 


trade showed improvements over the previous year though - 


the total volume of goods and services produced was still only 
four-fifths of pre-war. Agricultural output increased 6 per 
cent; the value of external trade during the fiscal year ended 
380th September 1953 increased 11 per cent while the volume 
of goods carried by the internal transport system also showed 
improvement. Despite heavy imports both of capital and 


consumer goods, and a fall in export earnings during the 


latter half of the year, due mainly to a slackening in the 
international demand for rice, over K 70 million were added: 
to foreign exchange reserves, thus completing a con- 
tinuous six year span in balance of payments surpluses. 
External assets rose to a peak of K 1270 million in June 
and then declined to K 1070 m. at the end of the year. 


Money supply expanded much faster than before and 
this was reflected in the greater liquidity of the banking sys- 
tem throughout the year. The monetary expansion was ab- 
sorbed by increased production and hence there were no signs 
of inflation. The greater part of this increase in the money 
supply originated through increased domestic disbursements 
by the Government and its agencies. Prices in general were 
relatively. stable during the first half of the year but tended 
to decline towards the close of the year and the cost of 
living index fell 10 per cent from the middle of the year 
to touch nearly the lowest point since the war. The fall in 
prices was mainly due to the decline in world commodity 
prices, the continuation of the liberal trade policy and the 
improved transport facilities. Towards the end of the year 
the downward movement of prices, especially of consumer 
goods, was accentuated by the changes.introduced by the 
new tariff policy and the uncertain prospect in the rice 
trade which tended to slow up the usual revival of business 
in preparation for the harvest. Thus when the year ended, 
the undertone in some business quarters was weak and senti- 
ment in the commodity market was unsettled. 


In the field of governmental activity for economic de- 


velopment, expenditures on public investment and capital 


formation were more extensive than in the previous year 
though they were below the budget allotments. As in the 
previous year, progress was made in the creation of social 
capital, such as housing, schools and community projects at 
the village level. The encouraging feature was the keen 
response by the public to the community - projects as 
evidenced by the contributions made in money, service and 
in kind. A Government purchasing mission visited several 
countries and placed substantial orders for capital equip- 
ment for the development and rehabilitation programme. 
The Government sent a mission to Europe to recruit technical 
personnel for the various development projects. The Econo- 
mic and Social Board was established in July to coordinate 
and supervise the implementation of the development pro- 
jects and to serve as a central advisory authority on broad 


issues of economic and social policy. The year saw further 
intensification’ in planning activities and many Government 
departments and agencies were getting into organizational 
readiness for embarking on planned development projects. 


Although, in the first half of the year, the national 
economy displayed features which were characteristic of the 
past few years, certain developments which might prove to 
be the beginning of new trends took place in the latter half. 
The most important of these is the downward movement in 
the export price of rice. Hitherto, the price had risen steadi- 
ly every year and indeed, there was the usual increase at the 
beginning of 1953. As the year wore on, however, it be- 
came apparent that a slackening in the international de- . 
mand for rice had occurred and the stocks left unsold at . 2 
end of the year were the highest in the post-war period. 
Existing market conditions would appear to indicate that the 
downward swing in the price of rice is to be anticipated. But 
with the rise in production, it might be possible to-make up 
in volume what has been lost in price. Another develop- 
ment is the deficit in the Government’s cash operations. © 
Hitherto, the Government’s cash balances had increased re- 


gularly every year, but this year for the first time, the 


balances have fallen. While unsold stocks of rice would 


have partly accounted for the fall, it also reflects increased 


governmental expenditures on capital formation, 


PRODUCTION 


Prodicticn increased considerably during 1953. Al- 
though the total volume of goods and services produced was 
enly about four-fifths of the pre-war output, it was the 
highest reached since the war and represented an improve- 
ment of 10 per cent over the previous year. The main 
factors which contributed to this improvement were better 
internal security conditions and increased governmental and 
private spending. Some progress was made in the imple- 
mentation of the development programmes. 


Agriculture: During the agricultural year ended 30th 
June 4952, the aggregate outturn of the four principal 
crops, paddy, sesamum, groundnut and cotton increased by 
9 per cent over that of the previous year and reached 78 
per cent of the pre-war production. Increases were not 
uniform for all crops: paddy gained 9.3 per cent, sesamum 
gained 11.2 per cent and cotton gained 34.7 per cent, while 
groundnut showed a decrease of 0.1 per cent. 


For the new agricultural year commencing lst July 
1953, the total area sown under the four principal crops 
increased by 6 per cent over that of the previous year. The 
biggest increase was for cotton with a gain of 15.5 per cent. 
The gains for the other crops were—groundnut 6.5 per cent, 
paddy 3.2 per cent and sesamum 0.5 per cent. As a result 
of these increases, the areas under paddy and cotton exceed- 
ed the targets for the year set by the Government’s five year 
plan for agriculture. The target for groundnut, however, 
was not reached. 


The latest forecast of the matured acreage under the 


various crops dyring the agricultural year beginning 1st 


July 1953 indicates that despite the increase in sown acreage, 
the area likely to mature under paddy will be 9,940,100 
acres only as compared with 10,351,000 acres of the previous 
year, representing a decrease of 4 per cent; this is due to 
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extensive damage by floods in some areas and to a lesser 
degree by drought in some other areas. The other crops 
were not so affected and showed increases of 1.2 per cent 
for sesamum, 4 per cent for cotton and 10 per. cent for 
groundnut, 


In the field of agricultural development, the Agricul- 
tural Development Corporation made some progress in im- 
plementing its five year plan. During its first year of 
operations ended 30th September 1953, the Corporation dis- 
bursed over K 45 lakhs in subsidies at the rate of K 10 per 
acre for bringing new paddy land under cultivation. Nearly 
K 18 lakhs in subsidies were also disbursed at the rate of 
K 15 per acre for increasing the acreage under groundnut. 
To improve the production of medium and long stapled cot- 
ton, a cotton seed farm was established in Meiktila district 
and 2,000 acres had been cleared and sowed by the end of 
September 1953. The Corporation also disbursed over K 2 
lakhs on account of the cotton project inclusive of loans. 
Other activities of the Corporation during the year were 


establishment of a dairy farm at Insein with cattle from 


Pakistan, the procurement of seedlings for growing 300,000 
coconut trees. and the provision of loans for jute growing. 


_ In .the sphere of agricultural credit, the State Agricul- 
tural Bank Act was passed in February 1953 and the bank 
was brought into existence on the lst June 1953 with a capital 
of K 50 million. The bank opened branches in four districts 
during the year and started lending operations in certain 
selected villages in these districts. Under the statute, loans 
_ and advances are to be granted by the bank either through 
the village banks or through co-operative societies in villages 
where such societies exist. In areas where the bank had not 
commenced operations, Government agricultural loans con- 
tinued to be granted to farmers through the usual channels. 
The combined total of agricultural loans issued both by the 
State Agricultural Bank and the Government in the fiscal 
year ended 30th September 1953 amounted to nearly K 6 
crores (one crore = ten million) as compared with K 4.5 
crores in the previous year. The establishment of the State 
Agricultural Bank is the first attempt by the Government 
to meet the full legitimate needs of the farmers for seasonal 
credit at a reasonable rate of interest. 


Timber: Provisional data indicate a 19.5 per cent de- 
cline in the production of timber, both teak and other kinds, 
during the fiscal year ended 30th September 1953 as com- 
pared with the preceding year. There was a considerable 
expansion of operations by the State Timber Board and the 
decline in outturn is therefore entirely due to the reduced 
activity of the private lessees. The extent of the expan- 
sion in the operations of the State Timber Board is indicated 
by the 155 per cent increase in the number of trees felled. 
in the first half of 1953 as compared with that of the corres- 
ponding period of the preceding year. The decline in timber 
production by the private lessees was primarily due to cer- 
tain restrictions in the issue of extraction licences; the de- 
cline in world and domestic price of timber and assumption 
of monopoly of the teak export trade by the State Timber 
Board from 1st October, were also contributory causes. » 


Mineral production: Data for mineral production are 
available only for the first half of the year, except petroleum 
for which data for the whole year have been obtained. The 
half yearly output of the tin, wolfram and tungsten group 
of minerals increased by 13 per cent to 1,811 tons or 32 per 
cent of the prewar rate of production. Crude oil production 
also increased by 13 per cent from 29.2 million in 1952 to 
33 million gallons in 1953. The production during the year, 
- however, was only 12 per cent of prewar. Unlike the other 
‘minerals, the production of lead, copper and zine dropped 
by 39 per cent during the first half of the year to 5,024 
tons, or 7 per cent of the prewar rate of output. The half 
yearly production of road stone, lime stone and building 
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materials increased 36 per cent to 67,064 tons or 5 per cent 
of prewar output. 


To. implement the Government’s development pro- 


gramme relating to mineral resources, the Mineral Resources 
Development Corporation was established towards the end 


of 1952 with an initial allotment of K 1 crore to exploit 
and develop the mineral resources of the country. During _ 
the year, the Corporation devoted its attention to the pre- 
liminary work of surveys and studies. 


Industrial Activity: Though statistics are. scanty, avail- 
able data would seem to indicate a rise in industrial activity. 


The Government Cotton Spinning and Weaving Factory in- 


creased its outturn of cotton yarn by 48.5 per cent during 
the year, though production of cloth declined by about 25 
per cent. This decline was due to heavy imports consequent 
on the relaxation of import control on textiles. Sugar pro- 


duction, which was already above prewar output in the fiscal _ 


year 1951-52, showed a further gain of 53 per cent during 
the fiscal year ended 30th September 1953 and reached 
21,098 tons or 174 per cent of the prewar output. Cement 
production also increased during the same period with a gain 
of 25 per cent to 44,600 tons representing 69 per cent of 
prewar output. Rubber output during the first eleven 
months of the year amounted .to approximately 20 million 
pounds, which was a drop of 11 per cent from the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year, but slightly above the 
prewar rate. 

In the field of industrial development, the Industrial 
Development Corporation was established in November 1952 


with an initial capital allotment of K 1 crore to implement. 


the various industrial projects and to help private enterprise 
develop new industries: The industries in which the Cor- 
poration is at present particularly interested are sugar, jute 
and twine, steel rolling, raw silk manufacture, and tea. At- 
tention has also been paid to the promotion of industrial 
research. Progress was also made in the projects for the 
establishment of a steel rolling mill, a sugar factory and a 
jute and twine mill. The Corporation is negotiating with 
the Bombay Burmah Trading- Corporation Ltd. for setting 
up a tea factory in the Shan States as a joint venture. This 
will be in addition to the factory already in operation at 
Nhamsan owned by the Bombay Burmah Trading Corpora- 
tion Ltd. The Corporation also granted a loan to a private 
company for the development of deep sea fishing. 

In addition to the activities of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, the Government is also taking steps to 
set up a pulp and paper factory, and a tile and brick plant. 


In October, the Government signed an agreement with Evans. 


Medical Supplies Ltd. of England to establish pharmaceu- 
tical industry producing a variety of medical products. In 
the private sector, a muiphurie. acid plant was set up near 
Rangoon. 


Foreign Investment: In the sphere of foreign capital 
investment in the country, the formation of a joint venture 
enterprise between an indigenous private company and a 
foreign private company for deep sea fishing is worthy of 
mention being the first of its kind. During the year, the 
the Government completed negotiations with the oil com- 
panies for the Joint Oil Venture. This is the second joint 
venture which the Government has entered into with for- 
eign capital, the first being the joint venture established in 
1952 with Burma Corporation Ltd. for working the lead and 
zinc mines at Namtu. The Government is considering the 


formation of further joint ventures and mention has already © 
been made of a new tea factory to be set up on a joint- 


venture basis with a foreign company. 


Construction: The construction activities of ‘the Gov- 
ernment increased considerably during the fiscal year ended 
30th September 1953. The National Housing and Town and 
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Country Development Board spent about K 2.7 crores during 
the fiscal year on constructional work. The Board plans 
to increase its activities still further in the coming year with 


a budget of K 6 crores. 


Transport: Due to improvement in security, trade and 
production, the ton miles of freight carried by rail, water 
and air transport increased by 20 per cent from 310.3 million 


ton miles in 1951-52 to 385.5 million ton miles in 1952-53. 


The increase was most marked in respect of the freight 
carried by the Railways which showed an increase of 45 per 
cent from 179.5 million ton miles to 260.5 million ton miles 
in 1952-53 although this represented only 38 per cent of the 
volume of freight carried in the prewar years. The freight 
carried by the Inland Water Transport system during the 
same period decreased slightly by 4 per cent from 130 
million ton miles to 124 million ton miles.. The decrease in 
the freight carried by the Inland Water Transport system 
in a year which saw an increase in the combined total of 
freight carried by rail, water and air transport is due to 
the fact that the Railways, which suffered more from insur- 
gent activity than the Inland Water Transport, were able 
to recover some of the traffic which was lost to the Inland 
Water Transport at the height of the insurrections. The 
Union of Burma Airways maintained its position and the 
ton miles of freight carried during the year ended 30th 
September 1953 was 1 million ton miles, 21 per cent higher 
than in the previous year, although it lost some passenger 
traffic to rail and water transport during the same period. 


The Union of Burma Shipping Board which was esta- 
blished in June 1952, has purchased and put into operation 
a vessel for coastal traffic. 7 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Currency in Circulation at the end of 1953 


Amount in Percentage 

Denominations crores of increase over 
kyats 1952 


The aggregate demand and time liabilities of the banks 
rose steadily during the first half of the year, from K 29.26 
crores to a peak of K 38.93 crores in the middle of June. 
Thereafter, with occasional fluctuations, the figure gradually 
declined though it remained above the peak figure of K 31.82 
crores for the previous year. At the end of the year it stood 
at K 34.24 crores, the increase for the year being K 4.98 
crores or 17 per cent, 


Bank advances (including bills discounted) showed the 
usual seasonal variations, reaching a peak of K 22.30 crores 
in the middle of February and receding gradually to the 
lowest level of K 11.42 crores in the middle of August. At 
the end of the year advances amounted to K 14.03 crores 
as compared with K 15.08 crores outstanding at one end 
of 1952, a fall of K 1.05 crores. 


An analysis of bankers’ advances, loans and avivacatta 
on the basis of year-end figures for 1952 and 1953 shows 


both increases and decreases in the principal types of loans. 


Those showing declines were advances for production of food 
and raw materials, processing and manufacture, building and 
engineering, wholesale trades, 
expenditures. Of these, the most significant was a decline 
of K 92.35 lakhs or 27 per cent in advances for processing 
and manufacture with K 91.11 lakhs or 98.6 per cent of 
the decline in advances for rice-milling. This was due to 
the reluctance of the millers to start operations on the usual 
scale in November and December for fear that the Govern- 
ment’s purchase of rice might either be delayed or prove 


export trades and personal . 
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inadequate. The sluggishness in the marketing and milling 
of rice affected other sectors of the economy and contri- 
buted to the decrease in the volume of credit advanced to 
the wholesale and export trades. The volume of advances 
to the import trades, the retail trades and transport and 
public utility services, however, showed increases. The K — 
36.74 lakh or 12 per cent increase in advances to the import 
trades financed a larger volume of imports, mainly textiles 
which accounted for K 22.56 lakhs or 61 per cent of the 
increase. The consequent increase in distributive activities 
was reflected in a K 54.49 lakh or 69 per cent rise in 
advances to the retail trades. The increase in advances to 
the transport and public utility services was K 430 lakhs 
or 51 per cent, 


Investments of the commercial banks in Government 
securities improved steadily and their holdings increased from 
K 250 lakhs at the end of 1952 to K 725 lakhs at the end 
of August 1953. Subsequently there was a slight reduction 
due-to non-renewal of Treasury Bills and the figure at the 
end of the year stood at K 678 lakhs. Treasury Bills formed 
the major part of the investment and the amount of such 
bills held rose from K 154.50 lakhs at the beginning of the 
year to K 590.50 lakhs in August and then came down to 
K 533.50 lakhs at the year-end. 

The demand for funds at the opening of the busy 
season raised the interbank call money rate from 1} per 
cent at the beginning of the year to 1% per cent in the 
second week of January. As in 1952, the maximum rate 
cf 2 per cent was reached during the last week of January. 
In 1953, the maximum rate was maintained for a period of 
nine weeks before it dropped to 1% per cent in the first 
week cof April. In 1952, on the other hand, the rate pre- 
vailed for twenty-four weeks and began to decline only in 
the last week of June. The decrease in the rate also was 
more proncunced in 1953 and reached a minimum of ¥% per 
cent at the end of the year as compared with the correspond- 
ing rate of 14 per cent at the end of 1952. The money 


market in 1953 was thus generally easier than in 1952. 


~The absence in 1953 of the stringency experienced in 
1952, was mainly due to a lower demand for bank credit 
by the private sector. 


} Interest rates charged by scheduled banks were re- 
markably stable in 1953 with a slight tendency to ease in 
the latter part of the year. The only change was a fall in 
the minimum rate for advances secured by stock exchange 
securities from 4% per cent to 4 per cent. The reported 
minimum and maximum rates on the major types of ad- 
vances at the end of 1953 were as follows: against stock 
exchange collateral, 4 and 6 per cent; against Government 
securities and bullion, 4 and 8 per cent; against stock in 
trade, 4 and 12 per cent; against gold ornaments and pre- 
cious stones, 4 and 12% per cent and on clean and unsecured 
advances, 3% and 12 per cent. — 


The Rangoon Bankers’ Clearing House met on 298 days 
during the year, the average number and amount of cheques 
cleared on each day being 2,044 and K 94,39,000 respective- 
ly as against 1,776 and K 72,81,000 in 1952. 


GOVERNMENT BUDGET 


The Union Government budget for the financial year 
October 1952 to September 1953, placed emphasis on ex- 
penditures for capital formation which were to exceed the 
surplus of current revenues and capital receipts available to 
finance them by K 29.63 crores. This overall deficit, to be 
financed from the Government's cash balances accumulated 
in previous years, was intended to provide a stimulus to 
economic activity in the country. 


Preliminary data on the actual receipts and expendi- 
tures for the period show total expenditures on combined 
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j 
revenue and capital account at K 92.12 crores and total 
receipts at K 94.24 crores, giving a surplus of K 2.12 crores 
instead of the budgeted deficit of K 29.63 crores. 

The budget estimates for the current fiscal year 1953-54 
also provide for a programme of development expenditure 
with a strong emphasis on expenditures for economic deve- 
lopment. Current receipts of the Union Government are 
estimated at K 79.25 crores and current expenditures at K 
73.80 crores, leaving an estimated surplus on current ac- 
count of K 5.45 crores. The budgeted capital expenditure 
of K 54.98 crores is expected to produce an overall budget 
deficit of K 38.11 crores to be Ananced by drawing down 
the cash balance, 

Neither the budget figures nor the changes in . the Gov- 
ernment’s cash balances give a true picture of the effect 
of the Government’s cash operations on the economy. Ac- 
cording to estimates worked out in this bank, the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the private money supply in the form 
of net disbursements to the private domestic sector amount- 
ed to K 27 crores for the year 1953. Of this amount, the 
private sector utilized K 9.35 crores for external expendi- 
ture and K 1.08 crores for repayment of bank credit. There 
was also a small shift of K 52 lakhs to time deposits. 
cause of these contractionary factors the rise in actual 
private money supply during the year was only K 16.17 
crores. The inflationary effects of the increased Govern- 
ment domestic expenditures were absorbed by the increased 
flow of imports. In 1952, the Government’s net contribu- 
tion to the private money supply was only K 13 crores and 
the actual rise in private money supply was K 5.23 crores. 


Balance of Payments 
(Crores of kyats) 


| 1953 
Items 1952 Whole 
| First Second Year (Pro- 
Half Half visional) 
Exports (f.o.b.) total ........ 115.34 75.62 46.25 121.87 
66.56 48.67 24.07 72.74 
48.78 26.95 22.18 49.13 
Imports (c.i.f.) total .......... — 80.78 —- 39.12 — 57.56 — 96.68 
— 41.37 — 24.32 — 28.00 — 52.32 
— 24.23 — 8.77 — 18.88 — 22.60 
— 15.18 — 6.03 — {15.73 — 21.76 
Trade balance + 34.56 + 36.50 — 11.31 + 26.19 
Non-monetary gold... ....... .05 — — — 
Transportation & insurance ... 1.47 — —  .b2 — 1.15 
Investment income ........... .45 .60 . 60 
Government expenditure ._.......... — 4.18 — 4.99 — 6.18 — 11.17 
.66 — .24 — .85 —  .59 
Total goods & services + 28.20 + 30.18 -— 18.24 + 11.94 
Private remittances .......... 4.18 — 1.99 1.96 — 3.96 
Private capital movements .... — 96 — 61 — 56 — 1.07 


Surplus + 26.59 + 28.85 — 19.86 + 8.99 
(a) Includes value of goods received under E.C.A. Aid: 1952— 
2.93 crores; 1953—1.42 crores. 
(b) Includes value of services received under E,C.A. Aid: 1952— 
: .60 crores; 1953—.68 crores. 
(c) Refund of interest to the Government of India on excess 


sterling cover for note issue received from them. 


During the year, the Government continued to issue on 
tap 3 months’ Treasury Bills at a discount of 1 per cent 
per annum, 3 year Treasury Bonds at 24 per cent and 5 year 
Treasury Bonds at 3 per cent, to provide investment op- 
portunities. 
to be issued but the Government had stipulated a limit of 
K 5 crores for Treasury Bills. About the middle of the 
year, the commercial banks’ demand for Treasury Bills rose 
remarkably and an attempt was made to meet this demand 
by liquidating the Treasury Bills held by this bank amount- 
ing to K 1.05 crores. This, however, did not prove sufficient 
and in the month of July, the Government increased the limit 
on the issue of Treasury Bills from K 5 to 7 crores. 


Be- 


No ceiling was imposed on the amount of Bonds 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


At the end of the year, total internal public debt out- 
standing was K 10.49 crores, made up of K 7 crores in 
Treasury Bills, K 1.65 crores in 8 year Bonds and K 1.84 
crores in 5 year Bonds. The total increase in public debt 
was K 3.72 crores. The absorption by the commercial banks 
of the major portion of the additional Treasury Bill issue 
as well as of the bills liquidated by this bank increased the 
share of the public debt held by them from 37 per cent to 
65 per cent during the year. The shares held by the rest 
were—state enterprises, 25 per cent; public, 4 per cent and 
this bank, 6 per cent. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

The value of the foreign trade reached a record high 
level during the fiscal year ended 30th September 1953 
and was 11 per cent above the previous year. The value 
of exports increased 13 per cent and that of imports 8 per 
cent, resulting in a trade surplus of K 34.6 crores. The 
following table gives a summary of the magnitude and 
trend of the foreign trade during recent years as. ek denis 
with the average of the pre-war years :— 


(in crores of kyats) 


Export of Surplus (+) | 
Period domestic Import for or 
produce domestic use Deficit (—) 

1937-38 to 1940-41 

(annual average) ......... 51.64 24.93 + 26.71 

w hws 109.32 81.87 + 27.46 


The realization of the trade surplus was entirely due 
to the marked improvement in the térms of trade. The 
export price index improved 16 per cent during the year 
from 813.4 to 940.6, while the index for import prices fell 
23 per cent from 330.5 to 253.9, with the result that the 
average terms of trade, which is the ratio of the export 
price index to the import price index, increased from the 
1951-52 average of 246 (base 1941) to 371 in 1952-53. The 
changes in export and import prices have therefore caused 
a gain of 51 per cent in the average terms of trade during 
the fiscal year 1952-53. Without this gain, the trade surplus 
of K 34.6 crores would probably have been converted into 
a deficit of K 3 crores, and it therefore had the same effect 
on the balance of trade as an addition of K37.6 crores to 
the export earnings. 


Of the commodities exported, rice continues to hold a 
predominant position at 77 per cent of the value of total 
exports. Mainly as a result of a change in the inter- 
national demand fcr rice about the middle of the year, 
the quantity of rice and rice products exported during 
1952-58 declined by 6 per cent to 1,089,000 tons. Despite 
this fall, the value of rice exports was 18.4 per cent above 
that of previous year, the result of the increase in price. 
Among other principal export commodities, raw cotton and 
metals and ores exported showed a marked increase of 78 
per cent and 35 per cent respectively. Raw cotton exports, 
which are channelled largely through the Wholesale Co- 
operative Society, have assumed importance in recent years 
and during 1952-53 ranked second to rice, though its value 
represented only 4.4 per cent of total exports. Although 
the export of metals and ores increased from 22,000 tons 
to 31,000 tons, its value declined as a result of a fall in 
price. The export price of wolfram alone fell 50 per cent 


during the second half of 1953 as a result of easing of 


international tension and slowing down of the stock piling 
of strategic raw material by certain countries. Rubber ex- 
ports, which exceeded pre-war levels last year, declined 
trom 25.7 million pounds to 22.4 million pounds in 1952-53, 
mainly due to a fall in international demand. Export of 
teak and hardwood, which ranked high among the principal 
exports in pre-war years, declined both in volume and value 
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and represented a mere 2.5 per cent of the value of total 
exports in 1952-53. The timber industry has been hit 
hardest by insurgency and timber production has fallen 
further’ as mentioned earlier in the report. 

There were four significant factors which tended to 
increase the volume of private commercial imports during 
1952-53. First, the rise in personal incomes consequent 
on increased economic activity; second, the liberalization of 
import trade control; third, the introduction of a new tariff 
on the list October 1953; and fourth, the decline in world 
commodity prices of essential consumer goods, particularly 
textiles. 
largest single item among consumer goods, reached a post- 
war record at 145,100,000 square yards, an increase of 
111 per cent above the previous year. Imports of cotton 
yarn and thread continued at high levels at an annual 
rate of 14 million pounds vanied at K 5,03 lakhs. There 
was a marked fall of 43 per cent in the volume of tobacco 
and its manufactures imported, probably as a result of in- 
creased production of Burmese tobacco and manufacture 
of. cigarettes. The new tariff increased the rate of duty 
on imported cigarettes to 200 per cent ad valorem to give 
protection to Burmese cigarette manufacturers. Import of 
condensed and preserved milk increased 54 per cent in 
volume and was valued at K 1,70 lakhs.- Capital goods 
imports, comprising of base metals and its manufactures 
and machineries and transport equipment, increased 19° per 
cent to the value of K 17,22 lakhs, representing 19:4 per 


cent of total imports as against 17 per cent the previous 


year. 


The bulk of this country’s trade continued to be with 
India, the United Kingdom and Japan. During 1952-53, 
India was our biggest customer, taking 17.9 per cent of 
our exports followed by Japan with 15.5 per cent, Indonesia 
with 13.5 per cent, Ceylon and Malaya with 12 per cent 
each. The principal shifts in the relative position of the 


_. countries as buyers were the advancement of Japan and the 


relative decline of India and Ceylon. The bulk of our 
requirements, about 72 per cent of total imports in 1952- 
53, continued to be supplied by the three principal coun- 
tries, India, United Kingdom and Japan. India improved 
her position as the principal supplier with 34 per cent, as 
against 28 per cent in the preceding year, while the United 
Kingdom and Japan both maintained their position at 25 
per cent and 18 per cent respectively. There was a trade 
deficit of K 118 lakhs with the United States; the value 
of trade with that country, however, accounted for only 
2.7 per cent of total trade. | 


The volume of cotton piece goods imported, the. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


COAL AND IRON ORE RESOURCES OF THE FAR EAST 


(Extracted from a Report by the UN Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) ) 


Japan emerges as the most important coal producer 


of the region with production in 1950 of over 40 million 
tons, including both bituminous coals and lignite, and with 
exports of a substantial amount of bituminous coals to 
the Republic of Korea. Although Japan still has to import 
coal, primarily coking coal, the amount imported has de- 
clined. 


| China and India are next in importance, with an annual 
production of between 30 and 35 million tons each. China 
had resumed shipments of coal to Japan, but stopped in 
the latter part of 1950 after the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea. India’s production has surpassed its home re- 
quirements, and it has exported coal to Australia, Japan, 


Hongkong, Singapore, Thailand, Aden, Egypt, Libya, Italy, 


the United Kingdom and Denmark, besides the neighbouring 
countries of Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan. _ 


Indochina and Indonésia produced more than two million 
tons each in the peak pre-war year. Indochina’s anthracite 
has been known as the best of its kind in the region. Since 
the war, its production dropped sharply and it has been 
importing bituminous coals from India, Japan, the United 
States of America, Indonesia and Hongkong. Indonesia’s 
' production in 1950 is estimated at around 700,000 tons. 


In Scuth Korea, the record production was 1,526,513 
tons in 1944. However, as this was a war year, the figure 
should not be taken as representative. Since the war, 
coal production showed a steady increase until the out- 
break of war in June 1950. Over one million tons of 
anthracite were produced in 1949. 
tion for 1951 is estimated to be around 140,000 tons. 


Peak production of coal from the Federation of Malaya 
was reached in 1940 when close to 800,000 tons were pro- 
_ duced. Current production is only about half that amount. 
In 1950, Malaya imported coals from the United Kingdom, 
the Union of South Africa and India. Coal production m 
Pakistan and the Philippines has been small. There has 
been no production in Burma, Ceylon, Hongkong, Singa- 
pore, Thailand and the British Territories in Borneo. 


India, China, the Federation of Malaya, the Philip- 
pines and Japan are the principal iron-ore producing coun- 
tries of the region. Production of iron ore in India has 
approached 3 million tons. Practically all the iron ore 
produced is smelted in the country, with very little for 
export. In pre-war years, China’s iron ore production in 
selected years was over three million tons annually, one 
third of which went to Japan. Since the war and until 
1950, production had dropped considerably. By 1950, all 
important iron ore mines had resumed operation. With all 
the iron and steel works now operating on a full scale, it 
is unlikely that a large amount of ore will be shipped 
abroad as in prewar years. 


Both the Federation of Malaya and the Philippines 


export practically all their iron. ore production to Japan.. 


In 1940, Japan’s biggest shipment, amounting to 1,236,206 
tons, was obtained from the Philippines. After the war, 
the Philippines’ production was small in the beginning, but 
reached nearly half a million tons in 1949. Before the 
war, Malaya’s export of iron ore to Japan reached almost 
two million tons. In 1950, about half a million tons were 
mined. Hongkong has been exporting more than 100,000 
tons of iron ore annually to Japan in recent. years although 
Japan itself has actually had a substantial production of 
iron ore. In 1950, production was close to 900,000 tons. 
Because of its well- developed iron and steel industry, Japan 
abe ‘has to import iron ores bens the countries mentioned 
a ove. 


The domestic produc- | 


Iron ore production from the rest of the countries 
of the region is not significant at present. 


Burma: With the exception of a small output for a 
very limited period, there has been no production of coal 
in Burma. All coals used in Burma have been imported, 
chiefly from India. The average annual import of coal and 
coke into Burma before the war (1937-1941) was over 
350,000 tons. The imports:for the fiscal year ending 1949 


‘and 1950 were about 89,000 tons and 124,000 tons respec- 


tively. 

In prewar years, about 17,000 tons of iron ore were 
produced annually for use as a flux in lead smelting at 
Namtu, but production has not been continued since the 
war. 

In Burma, imported coals are used chiefly for steam 
raising for railways and ships, and only a small fraction 
is used by the local iron foundries. 


China: 
average of 35 million metric tons of coal annually... During 
the war, in 1942, production rose to almost 60 million tons. 
In the immediate postwar years, production did not attain 
its prewar level. Much work has been done since 1949, 
and in 1950, production exceeded the prewar average. 


The production and export of Chinese iron ore for a 


few selected years were as follows: 


Production Export to Japan 
Hongkong: There is no coal production in Hongkong. 


Out of the import of coal into Hongkong of 428,000 tons 
in 1949, only about 20,000 tons were re- exported, and of 
the imported 330,000 tons in 1950, about 50,000 tons were 
re-exported. The estimate of local consumption is around 
300,000 tons per year, of which a small portion is used in 
small iron foundries and steel rolling mills, the bulk being 
consumed by the power stations. Coals have been imported 
mainly from North China, India, and Indochina. 


Iron ore production comes from the Ma On Shan de- 
posit, and goes entirely to Japan. About 100,000 tons were 
exported in 1949, and over 160,000 tons in 1950. . 


India: The annual requirement of all types of coal 
in the country is about 30 million tons. The surplus of 
coals over home requirements enables India to export to 
many countries outside the region, including countries of 
Europe. The export of coal from India has been small in 
comparison with the availability. In 1950, more than 32 
million tons were raised, while home requirements were 
about 30 million tons. A further 4 million tons could have 
been raised in response to adequate export demand. 


_. India produces enough iron ore to supply its own needs. 
In recent years India has also been exporting iron ore to 
Japan. 


Indochina: Coal production in Indochina consists en- 
tirely of anthracite. Normally Indochina has produced large 
quantities of anthracite for export, while its requiremenis 
of bituminous coals were met by imports. The production 
of anthracite in the peak prewar -year, 1939, was. as high 


as 2.62 million tons. Since the war, production has been 
almost entirely from two mines and has been about. twenty . 


per cent of the prewar volume. In 1950, almost half a 


million tons were produced. 


The bulk of the anthracite mined was exported to 
The anthracite exported to Japan was © 


China and Japan. 


Before World War II, China produced an 
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used in the preparation of semi-coke for the Japanese iron 
and steel industry. Bituminous coals have been imported 
from India, Japan, the United States of America, Indonesia 
and Hongkong. 


Tron ore production thas been small, averaging about — 


50,000 tons of iron content during prewar years, and this 
was exported to Japan. 


Indonesia: Indonesia produced up to 2 million metric 
tons of coal annually during the prewar period. Since the 
war, production has dropped sharply. In 1949 it was around 
660,000 tens, and in 1950 it was still far below the prewar 
There is no iron ore production in Indonesia. 


Japan: Coal production rose from 30 million tons in 
1925 to a peak of more than 55 million tons annually in 
1940, 1941 and 19438. Production fell to 22 million tons in 
1945, but rose to 35 million tons in 1948 and 40 million 
tons in 1950, thus occupying first place in coal production 
in the region. 


Annual lignite production reached 70,000 tons in 1907 
and ranged between 100,000 and 200,000 tons from 1912 
to 1929, contributing about one-half of one per ceni of 
solid fuel production in those years. Within the next four 
years, lignite production increased 15 times, and, in 1946, 
it amounted to nearly 10 per cent of Japan’s solid fuel 
production. Although a small amount of special lignite 
contains more than 5,000 calories per kilogramme, most of 
the lignite produced has low calorific values and is useful 
only to light industry and for domestic: purposes. 


Although Japan still has to import coal (primarily 
coking coal), the amount imported has steadily declined. 
While in 1934 Japan imported 4 million tons of coal of 
various grades, in 1949 only 1.3 million tons were _ im- 
ported. 


Since 1925, Fapan has produced over 9 million tons 
of iron content of ore. Of this total, about 85 per cent 
was magnetite, limonite, and hematite, and about 15 per 
cent iron sand. This figure should be increased by about 
one million tons of iron content of pyrite sinter. From 
1925-39, imported ores comprised about 90 _ per cent of 
Japan’s iron. From 1940-45, the average decreased to 
about 60; in 1944-45 domestic iron ore actually exceeded 
imports because the Home’ Islands were cut off from their 
normal external sources—Korea, China, the Philippines and 
the Federation of Malaya. Since the war, Japan has re- 
sumed imports of iron ores from the Philippines, the Federa- 


_ tion of Malaya, China, Hongkong and India. 


Korea: The coal supply situation of South Korea from 
1946 to 1949 was as follows: 


1946 1947 1948 1949 

Indigenous anthracite 270,000 _ 463,153 799,385 1,065,857 

Indigenous lignite 25,976 37,055 68,040 63,465 

Imported bituminous 617,033 690,104 967.903 660,602 
913,009 1,190,312 1,835,328 


1,789,924 


The above figures do not include production of all pri- 
vately operated mines where total tonnage produced is 
believed to be small, normally representing less than 10 
per cent of the total production of Korea. Bituminous 
coals have been,imported chiefly from Japan. 


Iron ore production in 1944 from all provinces in 
South Korea was 110,757 tons, averaging 37 per cent iron. 
No recent figure is available. 


Federation cf Malaya and Singapore: The peak pro- 
duction of coal was reached in 1940, when close to 800,000 
tons were produced. Since the war, production has not 
been sufficient for home consumption. The current produc- 
tion is between 33,000 and 35,000 tons a month. In order 
to supplement the home supply, about 95,000 tons were 


- imported in 1950, mainly from the United Kingdom, the 


Union of South Africa and India. 


The production of iron ore in Malaya has been mainly 
for export to Japan. Exports of iron ore in Malaya have 
been mainly for export to Japan. Exports of iron ore 
commenced in 1921 and increased to a maximum of nearly 


of indigenous coal is ‘about 350,000 tons. 


shipment was about 800,000 tons. 
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two million tons a year just prior to the war. The iron- 
ore-mining industry then came under the control of the 
Japanese, and all the ore was exported to Japan. After 
the war, export to Japan was started again in.1948. In 
1950, almost 500,000 tons were mined. 


* British Territories in Borneo: With the exception of 
a few native workings, there is no production of coal and 


iron ore from these territories, although coal was produced 
in the past. 


Pakistan: The present annual demand for coal in 
Pakistan amounts to 1,680,000 tons. The annual production 
Additional sup- 
plies of coal and coke have been imported, mainly from 
India. There is no production of iron ore in Pakistan. 

The Philippines: In 1938, the Philippines produced 
41,000 tons of coal. By 1940, this increased to 61,263 
tons. Postwar years show a steady increase from 47,392 
in 1946 to 123,000 tons in 1949. The amount produced is, 
however, still very small. 

Almost all the iron ores produced in the Philippines 
have been exported to Japan. The prewar average annual 
The biggest shipment 
was attained in 1940, amounting to 1,236,206 tons. After 
the war, the production was small in the beginning, but | 
reached nearly half a million tons in 1949. The exported 
ores cover only high- grade hematite- magnetite ore, contain- 
ing 60-63 per cent iron. / 


Thailand: Thailand has no coal production at present. 
Iron ore is being mined on a small scale for use in char- 


coal blast furnaces. The production of pig iron is about 
25 metric tons per day. 


Post-War Development: Coal—A_ healthy (trend 


wards developmént of the coal industry in the region has 


been noticeable during the past few years. Countries, 
which previously had no production, have made earnest 
efforts to start an indigenous coal industry; while others 
are planning to increase production or to improve the 
quality of low-grade coals and to conserve higher-grade coals, 
or both. 

In the first category, Burma, for dimple. has taken 
steps to explore both the Kalewa and the Theindaw coal- 
fields. In Thailand the Government has blocked out lignite 
reseryes with the aim of starting mining operations im- 
mediately, and plarf&s for a briquetting plant are under way. 
In order to establish sufficient reserves to justify capital 
investment, the Geological Survey Department of the British 
Territories in Borneo is investigating both the Selantik Abok 
and the Silimpopon coalfields. 


In the second category, the following’ efforts being 
made by the governments of the region are of interest: 


| China: For the few years immediately after Worid 
War II, production did. not attain its pre-war level. How- 
ever, much work has been done since 1949. The Central . 
Pecple’s Government of the People’s Republic at first helped 
to finance the mines by arranging an exchange of food for 
coal, and the food so obtained was used to pay a part of 
the wages for the labourers. Loans to finance operations 
were granted to the mines by the People’s Bank. Since, 
efforts have been made to open new mines and to improve 
mining methods. Most of the underground mines, especially 
those located in southern China where coal seams are com- 
paratively thin and inclinations high, have started to use 
the longwall retreating method,’ which will considerably in- 
crease recovery and lessen mine accidents. 


Production in 1950 has already exceeded the prewar 
average. With the abundant resources already known, 
China is not faced at present with the problem of conserva- 
tion. In view of the fact that the average Chinese receives 
only about 150 pounds of coal per year, the relation be- 
tween greater production and higher living standards is 
apparent. Even during the war, the National Government 
had aimed to produce 100 million tons annually ten years 
after the war. 
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India: The main factors limiting postwar coal production 
were transport bottlenecks, a decline in the output per 
worker, and lack of a firm demand from abroad. 


India’s coking coal reserves, though more substantial 
than all the countries of the region with the possible ex- 
ception of China, are nevertheless limited. Yet two-thirds 
of the annual coking coal production is used mainly for 
steam-raising purposes. The Government realized the 
Seriousness of this situation and a metallurgical coal com- 
mittee was appointed in 1950. 


Intensive tests and research work have been carried 
out on the washability of Indian coals. The coals proved 
to be amenable to treatment although with difficulty, and 
the question has been reduced to\one of selection of plant, 
comparative losses and costs of beneficiation, 


Indonesia: The coal production of Indonesia has not 
returned to the prewar average. The reasons for this 
are the fact that the Ombilin mines, one of the two prin- 
cipal coal producing fields of Indonesia, resumed operations 
only recently, the lack of machinery and transport equip- 
ment for the mines and difficulties in selling the coal owing 
to the rather low calorific values. 


Several tests have been made to determine and improve 
the coking properties of Indonesian coals. The results were 
disappointing as metallurgical coke of sufficient § strength 
and porosity could not be obtained on an economical basis. 
For this reason, coal for the country’s gas factories has to 
be imported. During the war, when a shortage of imported 
gas-coal threatened, a quantity of Bukit Asam coal, selected 
for this purpose, was mixed with imported coal. 


Japan: Japan’s coal mining industry was in a very bad 
condition at the end of World War II. The demands of war 
industries had forced a huge increase in coal production, 
with little concurrent exploration, development and main- 
tenance. In late 1945, production had declined to 600,000 
metric tons per month. Non-industrial requirements alone 
were three times that amount. 


With the assistance of SCAP in the development of new 
mines, the utilization of new equipment and methods, and 
the introduction of cleaner coal to meet industrial demands 
for higher-grade fuel, the coal industry showed a remark- 
able recovery after the war. 


Effective utilization of fuel, as practised in Japan, by 
the establishment of a heat control regulation may be of 
interest. This regulation requires that manufacturing works 
using coal of a- certain fixed amount should have a qualified 
heat engineer in order to plan the effective utilization of 
fuel, and report on the status of the scheme every three 
months. In a survey of 479 manufacturing works during 
the period January 1947 to February 1950, it was in- 
dicated that a saving of fuel amounting to Yen 160,452,000 
in each month could be obtained. 


Korea: South Korea normally produced over one million 
tons of anthracite, 60 thousand tons of lignite and 20 
thousand tons of peat (dried) annually. As it has no re- 
serves of liquid or gaseous fuels, it must depend primarily 
on coal for its fuel needs. It was planned to increase an- 
thracite production to 1,800,000 tons and peat to 400,000 
tons in 1950 when the outbreak of war interrupted the 
programme. 


Federation of Malaya: Difficulties encountered during 
the rehabilitation of the underground mines prevented its 
output from fulfillmg earlier expectations, with the result 
that large reserves of stripped coal in the opencast mines 
could not be accumulated. The coal production after the 
war has not been sufficient for home consumption. The 
Development Plan of the Federation of Malaya, which was 
approved in July 1950 by the Federal Legislative Council, 
provides for a six-year programme to increase production 
of coal from 400,000 tons to 700,000 tons a year. 


Philippines: Postwar coal mining in the Philippines has 
been a pioneering activity. Almost all the mines, seriously 
affected by the war, encountered many problems, such as 
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difficulty in securing equipment, especially first-aid apparatus 
which was indispensable in the re-opening of gaseous coal 
mines, and lack of capital and supplies for maintenance and 
rehabilitation. In 1946, certain army equipment became 
available for coal mines. With the aid of the Government, 
through the payment of war damage claims and the loans 
obtained from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, ‘the 


coal mines were able later to increase their production. 


The Government has also been interested in the additional 
use of indigenous coals. 


Iron Ore: Postwar production of iron ore in China, 
India and Japan has reached the prewar level. Production 
in the other two leading iron ore producing countries of the 
region, the Federation of Malaya and the Philippines, has 
recovered to a considerable extent but is still far below 
prewar peak years. The Development Plan of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya aims to increase iron production to 1. 5 mil- 
lion tons annually within a six-year period. 


The situation of the Philippines is different. While 


there is no problem of increasing production, the known re- 


serves of high-grade ores are very limited, and only high- 


grade ores have been produced for export. If production 


reaches the prewar figure cf one million tons, the known re- 
serves would probably be exhausted within a limited period. 
The Government has therefore paid attention to the low 
grade Surigao ore, of which there are very large reserves. 


Estimated Coal Reserves of Asia and the Far East 
(In millions of Metric Tons) 


20,000 
20,948 
42 


* Known to exist, no data available. 


Estimated Iron Ore Reserves 
(In Millions of Metric Tons) 


| Proven Probable Possible Total 

Burma 0.523 0.523 
Ceylon 2.357 4.064 6.421 
China 4.167.820 4.167.820 
Hongkong 10.000 10.000 
India 5.087.410 5.087.410 
Indochina 10.000 27.500 114.000 151.500 
Indonesia 370.000 528.950 898.950 
Japan 44.100 28.500 98.200 170.800 
Korea, South . 19.700 19.700 
Malaya 25.293 4.168 15.633 45.094 
North Borneo 
Pakistan 41.000 41.000 
Philippines 1,018.564 1.018.564 
Thailand 0.719 0.092 0.811 

450.1 12, 62.617 11,105.854 11,618.593 


* Known to exist, no data available. 


The estimates shown in the above table give a very 
conservative figure for each country. The actual reserves 


are much higher than those listed. “ 
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POLITICAL & ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


1953 ECONOMIC PROGRAMMES 


| China’s total value of industrial output rose by 33% 
last year as compared with 1952. Output of State industry 
went up by 40%. This represents a 7% overfulfilment of 


1953 targets. Direct investments in industry by the Gov- 


ernment were 106% above 1952. Industrial production (ex- 
cluding handicrafts) rose to 31% of China’s total value of 
industrial and agricultural output. 


Total grain output amounted to 165 million metric tons 
and total cotton output to 1,170,000 metric tons. Foreign 
trade increased by 36% as compared with 1952. Three quar- 
ters of 1953’s trade was done with the Soviet bloc. Trade 
with the free world showed a considerable increase. About 
90% of the foreign trade was handled by the State. In 
domestic trade total purchases by the State exceeded those 
of 1952 by 29% and total sales by 49%. 

State industry accounted for 53% of the country’s total 
output (excluding handicrafts). Output of private indus- 
try rose by 20% and was about 328% of the country’s total 
output. The rest was made up by cooperative and joint 
state-private industry. State and cooperative trading occupi- 
ed 70% of total volume of wholesale trade. In agriculture, 
43% of peasants joined producer cooperatives or mutual-aid 
teams. The number of producer cooperatives reached nearly 
15,000, about four times that of 1952. Construction of 34 


major industrial projects was launched and work on 80 others: 


was continued. In communications, 589 kilometres of tracks 
were laid on seven new rail lines. In water conservancy, 23 
major projects were completed. The number of workers in 
state and joint state-private industries rose by 21% and 
their wages by an average 5% over that of 1952. 


JOINT STATE-PRIVATE ENTERPRISES 


Provisional regulations governing joint state-private en- 
terprises were recently approved by the Government Ad- 
ministration Council. Three factors are taken into con- 
sideration in changing private enterprises into joint state- 
private concerns: the needs of the State, the practicability 
of transforming a given enterprise and the willingness of 
the private owners. In these joint enterprises, the legal 


' yights and interests of the private shareholders are protected. 
After taxes, profits are allocated for reserves, workers’. 


benefits and bonuses, and shareholders’ interest and divi- 
dends. This last category, plus remuneration for members 
of the board of directors, managers and factory directors, 
come to one-fourth of annual gross profits. Representatives 
of the State control the enterprise. Management is jointly 
administered by representatives of the government and the 
private shareholders. Workers’ representatives also take part 
in the administration. 

In addition to joint owned operations, state capital was 
responsible for 86% of the total output of large private in- 


- dustrial enterprises in Peking, Tientsin, Mukden, Shanghai, 


Wuhan, Canton, Chungking and Sian during the first quarter 
of 1954. The output of joint state-private enterprises in 
1953 was nine times the amount of 1949. Under the policy 
of “use, restrict and transform” almost all. private industries 
now handle state orders and conduct their purchases and 
sales through state organisations. Step by step, every enter- 
prise will be transformed into joint state-private ownership. 
Only 12% of the country’s capitalist industry, in terms of 
value of output, are now under joint management. The 
Government is encouraging and guiding capitalist enter- 
prises along the path towards joint state-private ownership. 
By following the leadership of state enterprises, the joint 
concerns produce according to state plans. The workers, 
having an important role together with the State’s repre- 
sentatives, are masters and are eager to increase output. 


Joint administration, improved management and greater pro- 


The rice crop was 3’ 
. per cent above and wheat output equal to that of 1952. 


August by 3.4 per cent. 


duction ensure more profit. In the first half of this year, 
some 200 private industrial enterprises became joint state- 
private concerns. At the end of 1953 there were over 1,000 


joint state-private industrial enterprises. Their output last 


year was 9 times that of 1949. This accounted for 6% of 


the country’s total industrial output in 1953, as against 2% 
in 1949. 


Rationing of Cotton Cloth 


As from September 15, people in China can only buy 
cottcn cloth according to allocations. In Peking, the upper 
limit will be 21 metres per person for workers ranging down- 
wards to 18 metres. A worker with wife and two children 


would be able to buy up to 84 metres of cotton cloth every 
year. 


although there had been a big increase in the production 
of cotton, cotton yarn and cotton cloth, the rise in buying 
power was even faster. Cotton cloth production in 1953 
was 27% higher than in 1952 but purchasing rose to 147% 
of the 1952 figure. The new decision provides that only 
state organisations will purchase and supply cotton cloth 
throughout the country. It puts an end to all private whole- 
salers of cotton cloth. Private retailers of cotton cloth now 
act as agents of state trading organisations. Home-spun 
cloth will alsc be purchased by state organisations through 
cooperatives, but direct local exchange of this between pro- 
ducers and consumers will be permitted. The State with the 
assistance of cooperatives will also purchase all surplus cot- 
ton from peasants. No private dealings will be allowed. 


Industrial Expansion & Production 


Peking claimed that China’s output of cotton cloth this 


year will be three times and cotton yarn two times the 
highest figure of 1949. The extra output will be sufficient 
to supply the whole population of China with a new suit 
each. Compared with 1949, the number of spindles by the 
end of this year will be increased by 22.3% and the number 
of looms by 26.5%. Today 138 state-owned cotton mills are 
in full production. Another four are under construction in 
Peking, Shihkiachwang, Chengchow and the Northwest. 
Output of cotton textiles in Shanghai this year will be 
two and a half times the output of 1950. Ever since 1950, 
Shanghai recorded an annual increase of seven million bolts 
and this year the mills will turn out 8% more yardage than 
last. During the first nine months of this year cotton tex- 
tiles exported from Shanghai to other provinces had ex- 


ceeded those for the same period in 1953 by several million 


bolts. Besides raising their output, Shanghai mills are turn- 


ing out more new products such as fine twills, tropical shirt-— 


ings and seersucker. 


Peking also reported that production of 
operated by the Iron and Steel Administrative Bureau of 
the Ministry of Heavy: Industry exceeded the target for 
A rolling mill of the Taiyuan Iron 
and Steel Plant produced three times as much sheet steel 
as in January this year. Smelters of an open-hearth furnace 
of the Tientsin Steel Mill-made a record time of five hours 


and 41 minutes in smelting a hearth of steel, seven minutes 


less than their past record. In Harbin, construction of 
China’s first up-to-date measuring instrument and cutting 
tool plant was recently completed. This plant will produce 
more precision tools than the combined output of 4ll exist- 
ing plants in China. In Inner Mongolia, a mechanised brick 
and tile factory and a motor car repair works are among 
three new factories under construction. The existing fac- 
tories under expansion are 
machine-building plant and a tannery. When the expan- 


sion of the state-owned Paotow Power Plant is completed, its’ 


power output will double its present capacity. 


Extra allocations will be rationed for special needs 
such as weddings and child-birth. Peking announced that 


enterprises 


the Paotow Power Plant, a 


ay 
} 
y ? 
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Chekiang Province is building a fish meal factory which 
will have a daily production capacity of 20 tons of fish meal 
in addition to large quantities of fish oil. The factory will 
be completed during the year. Chekiang will also complete 
this year the construction of two new shipyards capable of 
building 1,000 fishing craft yearly. They will be situated in 
the timber-producing Wenchow area. as 


Transportation 


The 970-passenger steamer ‘“Mingchung,’ started its 
maiden voyage from Shanghai to Ichang along the Yangtze 
River on September 6th. This is the first large passenger 
ship constructed entireiy with Chinese materials. Carrying 
350 tons of cargo, the S.S. “Mingchung”’ is powerful enough 
to ply the upper Yangtze gorges between Ichang and Chung- 
king for nine months out of the year. 

Road bed construction in the Kansu corridor area of 
the Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway has begun. This year, track- 
laying will reach the 332 kilometres northwest of Lanchow. 
The road bed will cross desert areas and grass land. Pre- 
liminary designs have been completed for the northern sec- 
tion of the Paoki-Chengtu Railway. Electric locomotives 
will be used to pull trains through steel gradients in the 
Tsinling Mountains. Use of these engines will cut 18 kilo- 
meters off the line and eliminate 29 tunnels that would be 
required if steam engines are used. 


Mining & 


Many new lead, zinc, manganese and other minerai -de- 
posits were recently discovered by geological teams in the 
south-western provinces of Szechuan, Sikang, Yunnan and 
Kweichow. One team in Yunnan Province discovefed valu- 
able desposits in two districts as a result of a survey based 
on reports by local people. 

Oil prospectors in Northwest China recently discovered 
many new oil-bearing structures in the Tsaidam Basin in 
Chinghai Province and the Turfan Basin in Sikiang Province. 
One of the outcrops of oil-bearing sandstone is 100 metres 
thick in parts. Outcrops of oil seepages and oil sand were 
located in other provinces of Northwest China: Detailed 
surveys will be further carried out to decide the sites of 
the future oil wells. 

Sinking of a new inclined coal pit started on September 
1st in the Tsiaotso Colliery, China’s famous anthracite mine 
in Honan Province. The pit will take 18 months to com- 
plete. One of two other coal pits on which restoration and 
extension work is now going on will start production in 
November. Geological exploration in 1953 revealed that the 
Taisotso mine field has coal deposits 66 times as great us the 
annual output of the present colliery. 


Autumn Harvest 


Since 1951 China’s total annual output of cotton has 
been above the peak level of 1936. Last year, the cotton 
yield was 39% above that of 1936. This year’s crop will be 
still higher. The growth of the agricultural mutual-aid and 


cooperative movement, the favourable price policy, the ad- a 
vance purchasing arrangements and scientific methods of 


cultivation are some of the measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment to encourage cotton growing. The _ total output 
in Honan Province this year will be 10% more _ than 
1952, the best cotton picking year after liberation. In 
Shantung Province 20% more ~cotton than last year will 
be picked. These two provinces produce 24% of the coun- 
try’s cotton. Shansi cotton growers will overfulfil their plan 
for this year by 20,000 tons of raw cotton. In Shensi Pro- 
vince, a good harvest is also expected. 

The province of Jehol, with arid and hilly lands pre- 
dominating, has a grain surplus of more than 300,000 tons 
this year. 
Harvesting of kaoliang, millet, beans and other food crops 
is underway in Southern Hopei. In the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Shansi, the 2.8 million hectares of grain and oil- 
bearing crops show every sign of a good harvest. Most likely 
this province’s target of 250,000 tons of grain above last 
year would be exceeded. In the Kianghan Plain and its 
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surrounding area in Hupeh Province, harvesting recently 
completed over more than half of the 260,000 hectares under 
rice in the area with an average per-hectare yield of three 
tons. Over 380,000 hectares in Liuan, Anhwei Province, 
yielded. an average of 2,625 kilogrammes per hectare. Agri- 
cultural producer cooperatives in these areas reaped 10% to 
20% more than local mutual-aid teams or individual pro- 
ducers. Peasants in Hupeh are nursing the stubs on two- 


thirds of a million hectares of already harvested rice fields 


to obtain a second crop from fresh shoots. In some parts- 
of the province, a second crop is coming up and an extra 

400,000 tons of grain will be harvested. In Honan and 

Kiangsu, crops including buckwheat, maize, beans and rice 

planted on a total of 860,000 hectares in the areas where 

excessive surface water had been drained are growing well. 

Kiangsu expects to harvest at least 250,000 tons of grain 

this autumn. This year’s crop from some 600,000 hectares 

of winter and“spring wheat in Sinkiang Province exceeded 

the target by 2% and is 5% more than last year’s. Record . 
wheat yields were harvested in many places including 22 

agricultural producer cooperatives in the Urumchi Region 

and a Hui Autonomous Region to the Northwest which yield- 

ed 30% higher than those of individual peasants around the 

area. 


: 450,000 Recruits For Armed Services 


Peking recently passed an order on_ recruiting new 
members for the armed forces. In the interim period before 
the promulgation of the Military Service Law, 450,000 men 
will be called into the services between November list, 1954 
and February 28th, 1955. The figure will be broken down in 
various areas. Male citizens between the ages of 18 and 
22 will -be recruited. Those enlisted will serve for three 


years in the Army, four years in the Air Force or five years 


in the Navy. Eligible citizens who constitute the only man- 
power or only son.of a family will be deferred. The order 
also stipulates that those who are deprived of their political 
rights according to law should not be called up. 


In the past this province had to import grain. 
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JAPAN’S CONSTITUTION AND POLITICAL PARTIES 


By Toshiyoshi Miyasawa 


(Member of the Academy of Japan, Professor of Law, Tokyo University) 


In every country where freedom of speech, press and 
assembly is guaranteed, political parties come into existence. 
In fact, the existence of political parties is “inevitable,”’ as 
Bryce said, under a system of government which has been 
democratized in some measure. In Japan, political parties 
came into existence in the Meiji Era (1868-1912) -as soon 
as the freedom of speech, press and assembly was generally 
recognized. The first political party was the “Jiyu-to’”’ 
(Liberal Party), established in October 1881. A year later 
the “Rikkenkaishin-to” (Constitutional Progressive Party) 
came into being. They were destined to become the two 
major political parties throughout the Meiji Constitution 
period. | 

The Liberal Party, asserting the sovereignty of the 
people, recognized the political principles embodied in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 1776 and_ the 
French Declaration of Human Rights of 1789. The Con- 
stitutional Progressive Party adopted the British principle 
of the sovereignty of parliament and of parliamentary 
government. 

The samurai (warrior) class which had been deprived 
of its privileged status as a result of the Meiji Restoration 
and the radical elements who were greatly dissatisfied with 
the Meiji regime rallied to the Liberal Party, which con- 
sequently developed a vigorous anti-Government movement. 
Occasionally its members resorted to brute force to achieve 
its aims. The Progressive Party, however, sought a reform 


in government through gradual improvements, 


To meet the anti-Government program of the Liberal 
Party, the Meiji regime did not hesitate to resort to strong 
pressure. For example, it enacted the notorious Peace 
Preservation Regulations of 1887 and other laws restricting 
the freedom of political speech and of the press. As a re- 
suit, the activities of the political parties were restricted, 
though: the establishment of tlfe Meiji Constitution later 
revived them. 

The Meiji Constitution, the first written Constitution of 
Japan, was promulgated on February 11, 1889. It was esta- 
blished as a compromise between absolute monarchism and 
democracy which had assumed greater importance to the 
people following the Meiji Restoration. In this sense, the 
Constitution was patterned after the pseudo-constitutionalism 
of Germany. Modelled after the various constitutions of 
European countries, the Meiji Constitution guaranteed free- 
dom of speech, press and assembly. While this guarantee 


was by no means complete, it sufficed to establish the rights | 


to a large extent. The Liberals and Constitutional Progres- 
sives fully utilized the new rights and through their voice 
in the House of Representatives began to exercise great 
influence over the Government. | 


The statesmen who drafted the Meiji Constitution 
anticipated the growth of political parties, but they had a 
strong aversion to allowing these parties to control the 
Government. However, as the House of Representatives 
was to be comprised of elected members, it was inevitable 
that political parties would come into existence and that 
the House would be under the control-of a political group 
commanding a majority of the seats. To prevent the House 


of Representatives from obtaining too great a power, the 
statesmen included in the Meiji Constitution the provision 
that the Imperial Diet should consist of two chambers, the 
House of Peers, which would be made up mainly of here- 
ditary nobles and life members nominated by the Emperor, 
and the House of Representatives. The House of Peers was 
thus established to be a restraining force against the House 
of Representatives, which could be controlled by political 
parties. 

The authors of the Constitution moreover believed that 
the Government should remain independent of the political 
parties and regarded it as undesirable for members of any 
political party to join the Government. Leading officials of 
the Government consequently considered it improper for 
them to have contacts with the leaders of the political 
parties. 

However, after the Constitution came into force and 
the Imperial Diet began to function, the political parties, 
through their activities in the House of Representatives, 
gradually extended their influence in actual government. 
Under the Meiji Constitution, the concurrence of the Im- 
perial Diet was necessary to establish laws and the national 
budget. Thus, a political party controlling the House of 
Representatives was able to block any law or budget that 
the Government submitted to the chamber and thus impose 
a check on all important actions of the Government. In 
this way, indirect and negative as it was, the political parties 
exerted a definite influence on the Government. The political 
parties steadily gained in strength through the _ exercise 
of this power and began to control the Government through 
their action in the House of Representatives. The Govern- 
ment greatly resented such activities of the political parties 
and even considered them to be a trespass on the preroga- 
tives of the Emperor. Despite this antagonism, the power 
of the political parties grew stronger, and eventually the 
Government recognized the need to obtain the cooperation of 
the political parties in the exercise of its authority. It 
realized the importance of establishing close liaison with 
the political party controlling the House of Representatives 
in order to win approval of laws or the budget. 

The outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War (1894-95) 
postponed the movement for domestic reforms as the Gov- 
ernment and all the political parties united in the national 
effort to consummate the war. This experience in coopera- 
tion accelerated the development of working alliance be- 
tween the Government and the political parties. 

Thus was born the practice of the Government seeking 
the cooperation of the leading political party in the House 
of Representatives, and though the strength of such alliance 
varied there was no administration which had no ties with a 
political party. The strength of such cooperation gradually 
increased as time passed, and finally the relationship of the 
Government with political parties became interwoven in the 
model of the party cabinet of England. 

Ultimately there was developed the principle that the 


Government depended on the confidence of the Imperial Diet, 


particularly the House of Representatives, and this idea was 
popularly called “the common way of constitutional govern- 
ment.” In other words, it was the idea that a political party 


commanding the majority in the House of Representatives. 


should hold the power of government with the party leader 
to be named the head-of the cabinet. 
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This principle was materialized following the so-called 
“campaigns for the defense of constitutional government” 
in 1913 and in 1924. 
of Japan was invariably a party cabinet, with the majority 
party in the House of Representatives, as a rule, establishing 
the government. However, this did not necessarily mean 
that such political party controlled all state affairs. The 
peculiarity of the Japanese Constitution withheld from the 
Government (or the cabinet) control of the military forces. 
Matters pertaining to the army and navy were in principle 
outside the authority of the Government. 


Though a party government in name, the Japanese 
Government was in reality far different from the party 
cabinet under the British system of government. Such party 
eabinets—which were actually pseudo-party cabinets—did 
not last long. Taking advantage of the Manchurian In- 
cident of 1931, the military, which was outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Government, began interfering more and more 
in general political matters, and eventually a militaristic 
_ fascism with the military as its main support was established. 

The Government was soon controlled by the military 
leaders, and the Imperial] Diet was relegated to the role of 
a rubber-stamp agency to accept the decisions of the Gov- 


ernment. Political parties lost their voice in actual gov- 
ernment. On the initiative of Prime Minister Prince 
Fumimaro Konoe, the two major political parties—‘Seiyu- 
kai’? and ‘‘Minsei-to’”—and almost all the other political 


parties “voluntarily” dissolved themselves in 1940, and the 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association was established. This 
organization was set up with the specific purpose of assur- 
-ing national cooperation with militarism and was. not a 
genuine political party. Its formation did not mean an 
amalgamation of the political parties but meant their down- 
fall. 


Iti 


The surrender of Japan to the Allied Powers in August 
1945, resulted in a revolutionary change in the form of 
government. Japan lost her independence and became sub- 
ject to the powers of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers under the military occupation. The Potsdam 
Declaration, establishing the prineiples of Japan’s surrender 
and postwar policy, ordered the Japanese Government to 
establish freedom of speech, religion and thought and to 
respect the fundamental human rights. In the execution 
of these terms, the Supreme Commander ordered the an- 
nulment of all wartime legislations restricting the freedom 
of speech, press and thought, and as a result, political parties 
once more came into existence. 


The Liberal Party, Progressive Party and Socialist Party 
(Social Democratic Party) came into being. The first two 
parties were not essentially different from the prewar 
‘“‘Seiyu-kai’’ and ‘‘Minsei-to”’ respectively, but the re-esta- 
blishment of the Socialist Party was symbolic of the dawn 
of a new era in Japan. 

The ban against the Communists was removed; their 
leaders were released from prison and the Japan Communist 
Party came into being anew. 

The character of the various political parties is in- 
dicated by their respective attitudes toward the postwar 
Constitution of Japan. | 

The Liberal Party endeavored to keep intact the basic 
principles set forth in the Meiji Constitution establishing 
sovereignty in the Emperor and recognizing the Imperial 
lineage through the centuries. However, it called for the 
abolition of such institutions as the emergency ordinance, 


independent ordinance, independent authority of the 
army and navy, proclamation of state of siege 
and emergency Imperial prerogatives, in order to 


decrease the powers of the Government and _ decrease 


From 1924 to 1930 the Government | 
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the powers of the Diet. It also advocated a bicameral 
Diet with the House of Representatives to be given prece- 
dence. The Liberal Party further desired that the State 
Ministers should be responsible to the Diet, and that the 
Prime Minister, as head of the cabinet, should stand above 
all the other State Ministers. It wanted the court of ad- 
ministrative litigation to be abolished and_ its authority 
transferred to ordinary courts of law. It believed that the 
scope of matters to be subject to administrative litigation 
should be enlarged and that the position of the Supreme 
Court should be enhanced. In a word, the Liberal Party 
was intent on strengthening the position of the Diet by 
adhering to the fundamental principles of the Meiji Con- 
stitution, 

The Progressive Party took the same stand as the 
Liberal Party in regard to the maintenance of the Em- 
peror system. It held the view that the Emperor should 
reign with the assistance of his subjects in conformity with 
the provisions of the Constitution. It agreed generally 
with the Liberal Party that the powers of the Diet should 
be strengthened by eliminating the independent command 


of the army and navy and the emergency Imperial preroga- 


tives, that in a bicameral Diet the House of Representatives 
should be given priority, that the State Ministers should be 
responsible to the Diet and that the court of administrative 
litigation should be abolished. The Progressive 
differed from the Liberal Party on only one major point, 
that is, recognition of the importance of vesting in the 
Supreme Court the power to adjudge the validity of laws 
and orders. 

Thus, both the Liberal and Progressive parties sought 
to avoid changes in the fundamental principles of the Meiji 
Constitution and made a special effort to preserve the Em- 
peror system in its original form. During the period lead- 
ing to the drafting of the new Constitution, there was a 
heated controversy on whether the Emperor system could be 

maintained in a.democracy. 

The Progressive Party explained its position on the issue 
in February 1946, as follows: 


“Though some contend that monarchism is incompatible 


with democracy, government based on the people’s will to. 


support a monarchy could be called democratic government; 
such is the real end of constitutional monarchy. ... We 
cannot endorse the theory that the Emperor shall be an 
organ of the State, or the.view that although the Emperor 
system may be maintained, sovereign power shall reside with 
the people except such as may be retained in his hands; or 
the logic that unless the Emperor system is abolished by 
making him a mere ceremonial symbol, complete realization 
of democracy is impossible.... . If the Emperor system 
were denied at this juncture and in its stead a republican 
form of government were adopted, the State would surely 
begin to crumble. We are firmly determined to reject all 
such views and arguments.” 

This opinion favoring the preservation of the Emperor 
system was fully supported by the Liberal Party. 

On the other hand, the Socialist Party called for the 
establishment of a democratic government and_ resolute 
execution of a socialist economy as its fundamental policy 
and declared that its objectives were quite different from 
those of the Liberal and Progressive parties. It said it 
would recognize the Emperor system for the time being but 
emphasized that sovereign power should reside with the State 
(a national cooperative body which included the Emperor). 
It asserted that sovereign power should be divided between 
the Diet and the Emperor with the former taking the major 
part and the latter the remainder (with large-scale restric- 
tions on Imperial prerogatives). The Socialists thus agreed 
to the preservation of the Emperor system. However, what 
they consented to was a system much nearer to that under 
the provisions of the new Constitution of Japan. than that 
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under the Meiji Constitution. The Socialists also wanted 
the Diet to be bicameral, with the House of Representatives 
to be given the superior position, that the second chamber 
be composed of members elected by vocational organiza- 
tions, that the Cabinet be responsible to the Diet and that 
the court of administrative litigation be abolished. On these 
points the Socialist Party generally agreed with the Liberal 
and Progressive parties. But it went further by advocating 
the adoption of a recall system, the recognition of the right 
of all people to a decent living and establishment of the 
basic principles for a social State, points never before ad- 
vocated by a political party in Japan. 

While these three parties were generally agreed on the 
maintenance of the Emperor system, the Communist Party 


. wholly opposed it and declared that Japan should be a 
people’s republic in which power belonged to the 


people. 
The respective attitudes of the four major postwar 


political parties toward the new Constitution were outlined 
above to indicate the general political trends in Japan after - 


the war. The new Constitution was established quite inde- 


pendently of the will of these political parties and their 


views did not influence its drafting for all practical pur- 
For example, both the Liberal and Progressive parties 
strongly advocated the preservation of the Emperor system 
on the basis of the Meiji Constitution but did not raise any 
objection to General MacArthur’s draft of Japan’s Constitu- 
tion, which called for a radical change in the system. In 
the Diet all political parties bowed to the unavoidable trend 


of the times and unanimously voted approval of the Mac- 


Arthur draft Constitution. 


IV 


Following Japan’s surrender, widespread discussions 
were held in Japan regarding what should be done with the 
Meiji Constitution. Some argued that it should immediately 
be revised, while others contended that there was no need 
for alteration. The controversy came to an end when in 
October 1945, General MacArthur issued a directive to the 
Japanese Government, ordering it to~prepare a revision of 
the Constitution. In response the Japanese Government, 
which was then under the leadership of Prime Minister 
Kijuro Shidehara, appointed a Committee for the Study of 
the Constitutional Problem and work was begun immediate- 
ly. 

State Minister Joji Matsumoto, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, himself. wrote a draft revision of the Constitution 
on the basis of the discussions of his committee, but as this 
draft has never been published its contents are not exactly 
known. 
Liberal and Progressive 
Speaking in the Diet, Dr. Matsumoto said he de- 


stitution, which declared the Emperor as the head of the 


State and as the holder of sovereign power. 


The Matsumoto draft was completed in January 1946, 


and submitted to the Cabinet for study, but it was never 


acted on. 
The Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers had 


been closely observing with deep concern the Japanese Gov- 
-ernment’s work on the Constitutional problem and was 


in the contents of the Matsumoto 
He believed that such a Constitution as that drafted 
Matsumoto could never result in the democratization 


greatly disappointed 
by Dr. 


of the government system of Japan and despaired of obtain- 


ing a truly democratic Constitution drafted by the Japanese 


Government. 


General MacArthur, therefore, decided to draft a Con- 
stitution for Japan as a model to be given to the Japanese 


However, it is believed that the draft on the whole — 
‘included the views held by the 
_ parties. 
sired to retain the fundamental principles of the Meiji Con- 


~ April 10 has since been observed annually as 
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Government. Early in February 1946, he ordered his staff 
to write a draft Constitution for presentation to the Japan- 
ese Government. In about a week the draft was completed 
and submitted to General MacArthur./ On February 13, 
1946, Major-General Whitney, who was Chief of SCAP’s 
Government Section, met Foreign Minister Shigeru Yoshida 
and State Minister Matsumoto, as representatives of the 
Japanese Government, and delivered to them the draft 
Constitution. He told them that the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers wanted the Japanese Government to 
enact a Constitution modelled after his draft. 


This action greatly surprised the Japanese Government, 
and Prime Minister Shidehara and other Ministers were dis- 
satisfied with the MacArthur draft. They intended to make 
radical changes in the draft until they learned that the 
Supreme Commander was determined not to allow. such 
changes. 


Opposition of the Japanese Government to the Mac- 
Arthur draft was quite natural. The Liberals and Progres- 
Sives, as previously explained, were agreed in supporting the 
Emperor system based on the provisions of the Meiji Con- 
stitution, and even the Socialists did not go to the length of 
rejecting this system. In other words, the preservation of 
the Emperor system was favored by public opinion at that 
time in Japan. The MacArthur draft, on the other hand, 
withheld sovereign power from the Emperor and_ revolu- . 
tionized the Emperor system by placing sovereignty in the 
hands of the people. | 


Japan, however, was not an independent State, and the 
Japanese Government and the people were subject to the 
authority of the Supreme Commander in the government of 
the country. Under such circumstances, with the Supreme 
Commander strongly desiring the adoption of his draft of 
the Japanese Constitution, the Japanese Government was in 
no position to ignore it regardless of the opinions of Ahe 
people. As a consequence the Shidehara Cabinet adopted the 
MacArthur draft almost in its entirety and published it on 
March 6, 1946 as its own draft of the new Constitution. In 
other words, the Government which had been deliberating 
upon the Matsumoto draft announced as its own the Mac- 
Arthur draft which was fundamentally different from the 
former. 


The political parties then unanimously approved the so- 
called Government-draft Constitution. In light of the view 
expressed by these political parties regarding the revision 
of the Constitution, it would appear incomprehensible why 
they approved the ‘‘Government draft’ so readily, but the 
situation becomes clear when it is realized that the draft 
was the one submitted by General MacArthur as the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers. 


On April 10, 1946, one month after the publication of 
the MacArthur draft as the Constitution proposed by the. 
Shidehara Cabinet, a general election for the House of Re- 
presentatives was held. 


The election was most significant. Firstly, at the end of | 
the preceding year the Diet, under a directive from General ' 
MacArthur, passed a law conferring on men and women; 
alike the right to vote and the right to hold public office. : 
Thus, Japanese women obtained those rights which had} 
formerly been given only to the men. The April 1946 elec-, 
tion was the first in Japanese history in which women voted. 
“Women’s 
Day” in commemoration of this epochal event. 

Secondly, candidates for election to the House of Re- 
presentatives were given the opportunity to reveal their. 
personal views on the draft Constitution while the people 

on their part were enabled to indicate their attitude towards 
it by their votes. But it would be a mistake to place too 


much importance on this aspect of the problem. At this 
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time the press was under control, legally and actually, in 
line with the occupation policy of the Allied Powers, and 
criticisms of the draft Constitution were not made in wholly 
free circumstances. The fact that the MacArthur draft of 
the Constitution was published over a month before the 
general election does not mean that the Japanese people had 
been given ample time and opportunity to discuss od on its 
merits. 


The draft Constitution was submitted to the Diet in 
accordance with Article 23 of the Meiji Constitution, and 
the House of Peers and the House of Representatives both 
passed it with a majority of over two-thirds of the members. 
On obtaining the sanction of the Emperor, Japan’s new Con- 
stitution was promulgated on November 3, 1946 and came 
into force on May 3, 1947. 


Vv 


The new Constitution of Japan was based fully on the 


principles of democracy. It lay special emphasis on the ) 

fundamental human rights. The ireedom of political speech, EXE C UTOR S 

press and association was guaranteed. The fact must never- ° AND 

theless be. pointed out here that Japan was not then an ' ’ 

independent State, and she did not ‘achieve independence TRUSTEES 

until the Japanese Peace Treaty came into force in April | | 

1952. FOR THE 
While the new Constitution guaranteed the fundamental © | COLON » 


human rights and the freedom of speech, press and as- 


sembly, the sovereignty of Japan was limited by the authori- | AND THE 

ty of the Supreme Commander. No action of the Supreme | F AR EAST 
Commander could be restrained by the Japanese Constitu- : 

tion, and his acts were therefore often called ‘“‘super- 


constitutional’? and his will, “categorically imperative.’ 


Japan became an independent country in April 1952, HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK. 


- and her Constitution then became completely effective. The : 
time then arrived for the political parties to begin full HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
activity by making complete use of the guaranteed freedom | 
of speech, press and association. The Liberal and other The Trust Corporation of 
political parties which had been established following the | THE 


war’s end were unable during the Occupation to be thorough- 


ly consistent with respective ideals. How they will appeal | HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


to the people to obtain public support for those ideals and | | 
thereby contribute toward the realization of a parliamentary ’ HONG. KONG | 
cabinet and party government provided for by the new Con- | : : 
stitution of Japan remains to be seen. 


THE FUJI BANK, 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


Deposit. 210,858,117,906.00 


(as of March 31, 1954) 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
184 branches in principal cities of Japan 
OVERSEAS: a 
LONDON BRANCH, (1/4 Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, London, E.C. 2) | 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Movkerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Relations Department, Head Office, AamEe 


LiMITED 


“We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 
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THE KADOORIE AGRICULTURAL AID ASSOCIATION 


OF HONGKONG 


Following political developments and administrative 
changes in China after the second world war, the Colony 
of Hongkong was faced with an unprecedented influx of 
refugees. A large number of these people had lost their all 
in seeking political asylum. Many of them were destitute 
and had reached a state of apathy or despair. 


‘It is difficult in 1954 to appreciate the magnitude of a 
problem involving the absorption of about a million and a 
half new people in an area of some 400 square miles, with 
arable land amounting to less than 50 square miles. The 
Colony has now a population of about two and a half million 
people and, with its small area, the highest density per 
square mile of any country in the world, E 


By skilled Government administration and without aii 
and bother, this great problem is being successfully tackled, 
and, although there are many difficulties still to be overcome, 
our people are contented and industrious and there is hope 
in the future progress of the Colony. 


The rising surge of industrial development gave op- 
portunity for the employment of skilled workers and labour, 
‘but there were other groups—farmers, farm labourers and 
older folk who found it difficult to adjust themselves to a 
new environment. Without capital to acquire land or stock, 
with no source of loan money to assist them in the only 
way of life they knew, and without energy or experience 
to follow new vocations, this group of refugees created a 
problem for which there was no immediate and- obvious 
answer. | 


In seeking ways and means, however small, to assist in 
the rehabilitation of refugees, the Kadoorie brothers (Law- 


rence and Horace Kadoorie) became aware of this special 


preblem of the refugee farmer, farm labourer and older 
dispirited person, who had sought sanctuary and opportunity. 
It was apparent that people who had fled from a political 
ideclogy which was not acceptable to them would, without 
opportunity for rehabilitation, begin to doubt the wisdom of 
their action in leaving home and possessions to seek sanc- 
tuary under a democratic way of life. At the same time 
it was clear that for education in democracy, it was op- 
portunity for rehabilitation that was essential, not direct 
monetary assistance. What was needed was a plan that 
would help people to help themselves. 


There were other important matters affecting the Colony 
as a whole which followed in the train of the refugee pro- 
blem. The greatly increased population required more food, 
and this must either be grown or bought outside the Colony. 
Although it would be impossible to produce all food re- 
quirements, it was important to do everything possible in 
raising more home grown foods. Any assistance directed 
to the expansion and improvement of agricultural effort is 
therefore in the best interests of the Colony. Primary pro- 
duction should be stepped up to the full capacity of the 
Colony’s soil, water and fisheries resources. 


In turning over ideas as to the best line of action, the 
Kadoorie brothers were also impressed with the steps taken 
by Government in developing agricultural ‘services and, in 
particular, the rapid strides made in the control of livestock 
diseases and the building up on Government stations of 
nucleus herds and flocks of pure bred pigs and poultry. At 
the same time, a practical pig breeding programme involv- 


ing the crossing of local selected sows with imported pure 
bred boars had emerged from departmental investigations, 
and it seemed clear that all that was now needed was plan- 
ned financial assistance in extension. 


Accordingly, the Director of Agriculture, Fisheries & 


_ Forestry and the Superintendent of Agriculture & Animal 
Husbandry were consulted, and proposals were made to form 


an association known as the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid As- 
sociation for the purpose of establishing refugee farmers, 
farm labourers and other poor people as pig and poultry 
raisers. The whole financial burden of actual establishment 
was borne by the Kadoorie brothers; the Department of 
Agriculture assisted by giving technical advice, supervision 
and in such other ways that were rightly in line with normal 
and accepted extension policy. 


So was born the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association. 
At first the Association comprised the Kadoorie brothers and 
Mr. Norman Wright, the Superintendent of Agriculture & 
Animal Husbandry. Later, the present Director of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. W J. Blackie, was invited to become a member 
and also Mr. T. S. Woo who is concerned with pig extension. 
duties. 

In the first year of operation, attention was directed 
solely to the establishment of poor refugees as pig and 
chicken raisers and to assistance in the control of disease 
in livestock. Later, policy was broadened to include esta- 


blished farmers, and assistance has been given for farm 


projects other than pig and poultry raising. 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


As originally planned, the scheme which commenced on 
the 28th September 1951, was designed to extend breeding 
stock—principally pigs and chickens—to farmers and others 
to encourage them to breed and raise more livestock on their 
holdings. At the same time sties and chicken runs were esta- 
blished at a few schools to allow of practical instruction 
in animal husbandry. 

The Rural Training College was. the first to receive’ 
benefits from the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association. 
Pig sties and poultry runs were established and stocked up 
at a cost of $5,330. 

The Association then leased a ean and dilapidated 
farm known as Tack Sang. This was greatly improved by 
constructing permanent pig sties, poultry pens and sheds, 
and providing permanent water supply. The farm was 
stocked up with pure bred pigs and poultry, and two young 
men who had received practical training on a Government 
agricultural station were placed in charge of pig and poultry 
management. This experiment was carefully studied as a 
basis for future developments. It was first intended that 
this farm should be the main breeding centre for subsequent 
K.A.A.A. extension, plans and it was stocked with pure bred 
pigs and poultry obtained from Australia. With the expan-. 
sion of Government agricultural stations under expert man- 
agement, it was decided to leave the breeding to Govern- 
ment policy, and purchase livestock for K.A.A.A. units from 
Government sources. This had two advantages:— i. live- 
stock could be kept in line with Government” 
policy; ii. extension work under Kadoorie Agricultural Aid 
could ibe tied closely to overall Government policy. 


: 
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At this early stage in the development of Government 
stations, the Tack Sang venture had immediate educational 
and demonstration value. With these improvements before 
them, 16 families known as the Tack Sang squatters living 
close by, asked and received assistance to get- established 
as pig and poultry raisers. In agreement with K.A.A.A. the 
Tack Sang squatter families received small interest free loans 
amounting to $26.20 per person, to build simple pig sties. 
Free gifts of pigs were made to the villagers who erected 
their own sties, and a small interest free loan to purchase 
sufficient feed until the sale of weaners permitted them to 
stand on their own feet, 


These first ventures were moderately successful, and 
from them emerged a general plan which was followed by 
the committee with minor modifications up to the close of 
1953. It was evident, however, that for pride in possession 
and good management practices, it was essential to construct 
better and more permanent sties. 


The next group on the list to receive assistance were 
the Homantin squatters. By reason of urban development, 
these people were required to surrender their land, and 14 
families appealed to the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries 
& Forestry for help. Land was found for them in the No. 7 
Cemetery area, and with assistance from K.A.A.A. they were 
provided with pig sties and pigs. Assistance took the form 
of an interest free loan, which enabled the families to erect 
pig sties at a cost of $112.00 each. A free gift of pigs was 
made by K.A.A.A. and a further interest free loan given 
for the purchase of pig feed, to be repaid after’ the 
first litters were born. This venture was completely suc- 
cessful. All loans have been repaid and the families are 
firmly settled as vegetable and pig raisers. In its essentials 
the subsequent developments of K.A.A.A. are modelled on 
the venture at the No. 7 Cemetery area. It is necessary to 


emphasise that there is no one successful way with extension 
assistance of this nature; plans must be sufficiently flexible 


to meet all circumstances and conditions. 


Progress at No. 7 Cemetery area has been watched with 
care, and recently further substantial interest free loans were 
made to open up ‘additional land and provide irrigation for 
the extension of vegetable growing. 


At Lam Ti situated on the Castle Peak Road, near the 
vegetable collecting centre, the next units were constructed. 
A bungalow and six double sties were erected on suitable 
land for six families, who each received gifts of 3 pigs and 
an interest free feed loan for a period of 9 months. A little 
later additicnal sties and a cowshed were added to the 
farm. This unit is firmly established, and has recently been 
further expanded by the erection of additional sties to ac- 
commodate porkers. These units, on account of their close- 
ness to the main road, have attracted many visitors and were 
visited by Mr. Nixon, Vice President of the United States, 
during his tour of the New Territories. 


At Castle Peak, 20 families were given sties and 2 
pigs each to set themselves up as pig raisers. In addition 
the usual interest free loan was granted, and a road con- 
necting the shore with the village was constructed by the 
Association as a gift to the villagers. 


The next group to receive assistance from the Associa- 
tion, were 13 families of vegetable growers who were in 
very poor circumstances. Sixteen pig pens were constructed 
with gifts of pigs and the usual interest free loan for pig 
food. This venture has been very successful. Not only have 
the people benefited from another source of income, and the 
pigs from waste vegetables, but also vegetable growing has 
improved from the use of pig manure as a fertilizer. 


These were the first ventures from which the Association 
gained in experience and confidence. They are all running 
successfully, and their owners are keen and competent pig 
raisers. - 
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On the island of Kat O, situated near the border, a _ 
battery of 6 double sties was constructed to be used as a 
breeding centre, and stocked with 12 sows and a boar. In| 
addition, 100 pigs as free gifts were distributed to villagers / 
with approved sties. An interest free loan was also granted © 


to provide feed for 6 months. 


Farther Developments: Following the construction of | 
units at Nam Wai Village, the Association reviewed its policy © 
and decided that it would accelerate the pig scheme still fur- © 
ther, and broaden it to include a greater number of villages. © 
This change in policy, which will be referred to later, coin- © 
cided with the design of the prefabricated portable sty which © 
will be described subsequently. With the new portable unit, © 
a programme of work has been approved. for immediate . 


action. 


Institutional Gifts of Pigs: The Leprosarium at Hay : 


Ling Chow received a gift from the Association of 6 sows 
and 20 weaner pigs, the Previous Blood Orphanage a free 


gift of 6 gilts, and the Ping Shan Orphanage a gift of 5° 


sows. In order to build up breeding stock for the extension 
of pig raising, the Association made Government a gift of 


111 pedigree Berkshire Pigs which had been imported from 


| Poultry: Gifts of poultry os been made to a few 
institutes and villages. On the island of Lantao, 47 families 
living in villages received 470 pullets and 47 cocks. At Ah 


Lam Cheun, one village of 30 families received 330 pullets 


and 30 cocks. The school for the deaf received 30 pullets 
and three cocks, and the Stanley Boys’ Club 40 pullets and 
4 cocks. Chickens were also given to the Aberdeen Indus- 
trial Training School. 


An instrument which can be used to determine the sex 
of day old chicks was bought by the Association at a cost 
of £60; this is available free of charge for the use of 
farmers. Similarly, a pullorum testing apparatus was pur- 
chased for the use of poultrymen and farmers. 


Boar Exchange: Boar keepers were quick to appreciate 
the market value of crossbred stock, and with the assistance 
of the Association, have exchanged their local boars for 
pure bred stock. Local boars of inferior types were sold 
to butchers, and the Association made up the additional 
amount required to purchase better type boars from Govern- 
ment stock. When exchanges were made, boar keepers were 


issued with a harness designed by the Agricultural Depart- 


ment, which is a distinct improvement on the piece of wire 
or rope prevjously used by boar keepers. This policy of 
boar exchange aided by the Association is of considerable 
value in a policy of livestock improvement. 


Agricultural Aids: To complete this brief sketch, refer- 
ence is made to the assistance given to rice and vegetable 


growers. Land has been opened up by terracing and irriga- - 


tion systems installed. A typical example of this work is 
the land development at. No. 7 Cemetery area. 


In recent years farmers have begun to appreciate the 
value of fertilizers in the improvement of cropping on rice 
field and vegetable land. In particular rice farmers, assisted 
by the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association in providing 


interest-free loans, have been able to obtain much greater. 


yields by the use of balanced fertilizers. Thousands of 


dollars have been advanced in this way in the 1953 and 1954 


season. This work has had the full technical assistance and 
direction of the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & 


Forestry. Average increases of yield of 20% have been 


obtained and in one outstanding case an increase of 100% 
was obtained. 

For assistance to farmers. during. aa at of drought, 
six 3’ portable irrigation pumps were presented to the De- 
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Fisheries & Forestry. These 
pumps were used with great success by the department dur- 
ing dry periods in the 1953-54 season, and in the control 
of army worm. These pumps have also been used to help 
pond fisheries by emptying dams for cleaning and repairs, 


and in some areas their use has allowed an additional vege- 
table crop, 


Further assistance in the form of interest free loans 
have enabled pond fish raisers to repair broken and damaged 
walls and re-stock ponds with thousands of fish fry. 


Scope and Distribution of Schemes: A total of 8,965 
families have received aid in one form or another. The plan 


has in general involved the concentration of schemes ‘in the 
farming areas where transport facilities are reasonable, and: 
where agricultural staff and stations are available to render 


assistance and supervision in the formative stages. More 
recently aid is being extended to more distant and less 
accessible places in the Colony, such as, for example, at 
Tung Chung on Lantau Island, Kat O Island, Sai Kung penin- 
sula, and elsewhere. With the formative stages behind the 
K.A.A.A., it can now expand with greater confidence in the 
more remote areas of the Colony. 


POLICY 


The basic policy of the Association is to assist the very 
pocr to help themselves to become established in a pro- 
ductive way of life. 
sociation has confined its activities to farming and livestock 
raising, and to people who sought this way of life. It was 
felt that such a policy would not only assist the individual 
to become established 
productive capacity, but also it would assist Government to 
develcp the rural areas in the interest of the Colony as a 
whole. We are convinced that this policy is right, and that 
substantial progress has been achieved. 


It was clearly recognised at the outset that success 
could only be achieved by the combined effort with the Gov- 
ernment department charged with agricultural and animal 
husbandry improvements and development. The Association 
wanted to help in any movement designed to improve pro- 
It has not attempted to make or direct agricul- 
tural policy. It has, in fact, in its own way, and in accord- 
ance with its own objectives, provided the means whereby 
certain aspects of Government policy have been accelerated. 


Having decided on the method of assistance, the 
Kadocrie brothers explained their plans to the Director of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry and asked for his advice 
and assistance in an extension venture involving Government 
and private enterprise. Government assistance, through the 
Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry, was freely 
given and ae small committee formed to guide and 
direct Kadoorie Agricultural Aid. Financial matters, free 
gifts, interest free loans and repayment thereof, became the 
sole concern of the Kadoorie organisation; technical advice, 
supervision and assistance, in line with Government exten- 
sion policy, were the principal concern of, the os aida a 
representatives on the Committee, 


The first projects were mainly of an experimental na- 
ture. The Association and its plans were not well known, 
and assistance was given to a few individuals selected by 
the Committee, from a number of cases of hardship which 
were brought to their attention. Later, numerous applica- 
ticns for assistance came in from individuals, institutions and 
village groups, or from Agricultural Officers on behalf of 
village groups. Agricultural Officers, in the course of their 
extension duties, come closely in contact with farming pro- 
blems, and this source of information has been used exten- 
sively by the Committee (particularly from 1953 onwards) 
in planned development. As the work of the Association 


With this objective in mind, the As-, 
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became more clearly understood, numerous requests for as 
sistance have come from district administration and police 
officers of the New Territories. 


The Committee meets twice monthly to consider appli- 
cations for assistance from individuals in almost every walk 
of life. Each application receives individual attention, and 
is carefully investigated either by members of the Com- 
mittee, or is referred to other authority (including agricul- 
tural staff) for confidential enquiry. The number of persons 
in the family, family income, farm buildings and other in- 
formation, is fully considered before decisions are reached. 
On occasion, as many as 200 cases for assistance are dealt 
with by the Committee at a sitting. 


THE PIG SCHEME 


In giving assistance’ under the scheme to accredited 
applicants, the procedure is as follows:— 


(1) Land is secured by application to district au- 
thority or land belonging to the family or village group. 
is investigated regarding security of tenure. If land is 
secured on behalf of an applicant, the lease is arranged 
in the applicant’s name. This constitutes an additional gift 
to the applicant. In several cases private land has been 
purchased. (2) The land is then inspected by the Com- 
mittee and a suitable site chosen close to track or road 
and permanent water supply. These factors are important 
because they reduce costs in erection of buildings and trans- 
port of food. A good water supply is essential for good 
animal husbandry and disease control. The Committee in- 
sists on a high standard of animal husbandry as laid down 
by the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry. 
(3) A contractor is then engaged to erect on the site a 
standard pig sty, or group of units depending on circum- 
stances of site and number required. The standard unit is | 
a first class durable structure of granite blocks and cement, 
with cement floor and corrugated asbestos roofing. This 


structure costs about $1,500 when erected, and is usually 


a free gift from the Association. For applicants in better 
circumstances, a return of up to about 25% of the cost 
of the sty is required. (4) The construction of the sty is ° 
supervised by agricultural staff who see that it conforms 
with requirements. (5) After construction and _ inspec- 
tion, a free gift of two breeding sows to each family unit 
Subsequent servicing by pure bred boars is ar- 
ranged either from Government stations, or by the addi- 
tional gift from K.A.A.A. of a pure bred boar to larger 
units, or units remote from servicing stations. (6) In 
practically every case a loan free of interest is made to 
each family to enable them to feed their pigs until the 
weaning and sale of the first litters. This feed loan is vital 
to the success of the scheme. 


Periodical visits are made by district agricultural offi- 
cers to assist in establishment and to advise on problems 
as they arise. Staff from the disease control section of 
the department, keep a close check on disease, and make 
inoculations which are charged to the K.A.A.A. 


This is the standard practice adopted in the extension 
of K.A.A.A. pig units. It varies in detail and cost. In 
some cases villagers have prepared sites and saved erection 
costs by constructing units from materials supplied by 
K.A.A.A., eg., in No. 7 Cemetery area the villagers. used 
stones which they had collected themselves and were sup- 
plied with cement and other building materials on an in- | 
terest free loan arrangement. Approved sties were built 
at a total cost of $112 each, and the loan money has been 
repaid. In other cases, costs were increased since it was 
necessary to sink wells and build access roads or tracks and 
even bridge small streams. Although careful consideration 
was given to every request for assistance, the Committee 
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was prompt in assisting hardworking village groups of the 
type of No. 7 Cemetery area who were prepared to co- 
operate with their own labour and ingenuity. : 


The Committee reviewed its activities in the last quar- 
ter of 1953 and came to certain important conclusions 
which have subsequently led to a broadening of policy in 
the extension of pig raising. Briefly, these conclusions 
were 

(a) The standard sty, although excellent, was rela- 
tively expensive. The transport of granite blocks, parti- 
cularly to the more remote parts of the Colony, was diffi- 
cult, expensive and slow. Concrete blocks had been tried 
previously but this type of structure proved to be more 
expensive than granite blocks. (b) To accelerate live- 
_.stock production for the Colony as a whole, it was neces- 
sary to move much faster. With the success already 
achieved, the K.A.A.A. was impatient to extend more rapidly. 
The venture must be enlarged to embrace a wider group 
of farmers and others in slightly better economic positions 
than the groups already assisted. (c) To work faster 
meant more capital as free gifts. There is a limit to such 
philanthropy and it appeared to the Committee that a 
speeding up with other groups was possible only if policy 
of free gifts was limited to extremely poor individuals. 
(d) In embracing others such as small farmers and village 
farming groups, the Committee considered it would do more 
for a greater number in a shorter period by the rapid turn- 
over of interest free loan money. (e) Finally, it is better 
for farmers to repay loan money for sound developments 
rather than take their turn for free gifts. Such assistance 
is more acceptable, is sounder policy in the long run, and 
leads to more solid and reliable developments. 


During the first two years the Association was aware, 
but not unduly sensitive of the criticisms levelled at the 
standard sty. Im the original phases it had tried out all 
types of building material, mud brick, burnt brick, rein- 
forced concrete block, wood, concrete walls, etc. and found 
nothing to compare with the standard granite block struc- 
tures which cost between £85 and £100 sterling. In- 
cidentally these costs are in keeping with overseas prices 
for much inferior structures, but are outside the financial 
capacity of the average peasant farmer. 


There were two reasons why the K.A.A.A. built good 
sties andgdid not pay too much attention to the housing 
of families:—(1) It wished the sties to last and to be 
used by father and son. (2) Sties are money earning— 
a house is not. When the recipient of a sty has made 
money he will automatically wish to make his house better 
than his sty. He realises, as his economic position im- 
proves, that his pigs are better housed than himself and 
decides that this must be remedied. He will, therefore, 
build himself a better house, 


The original plans did not involve the peasant farmer 
or larger village group of cultivators. Many of these people 
fattened weaners purchased from Chinese sources, but were 
not interested in raising breeding stock. The main pur- 
pose was to settle very poor people and refugee farmers 
as pig raisers and, in association with the Department of 
Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry, build up breeding stock 
under constant supervision and control. 


The position has now changed. Farmers are display- 
ing greater interest in stock breeding. Foundation breed- 
ing stock on Government stations have been doubled by 
K.A.A.A,. gifts and 32 K.A.A.A. units of well housed stock 

with well kept breeding records and other statistics can 
be added to the extension pool as the need arises. By 
November 1953 the Committee considered that the next 
phase of its plan could be put into operation. 


There was a further development which, more than 
any other, convinced the Association that it could now 
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broaden its policy. Throughout 1953, considerable thought 
and experimental work was directed to the design of a 
cheaper sty. What was wanted was a cheap, strong, pre- 
fabricated portable unit which could be added to as the 
farmer improved his financial position. - Wood was not 
satisfactory under Hongkong conditions, and the final an- 
swer must be some form of cement structure. If the 
Association were to invite farmers to seek loans for the 
constructicn of pig sties they must be cheap enough to 
permit of repayment in a reasonable time. By this means 
available loan money could be rapidly circulated and the 
pace of development considerably accelerated. 


These investigations have been crowned with success. 
The new pre-fabricated portable K.A.A.A. double sty costs 
about one third of the price of the standard granite block 
design and can be mass produced in sections which are 
easily transported and erected as readily as a meccano 
toy. A double sty has been erected at Castle Peak Agri- 
cultural Station and a single sty at Sheung Shui for de- 
monstration to farmers. Twenty two double units ‘have 
been purchased by Government and erected at Sai Kung, 
Tai Po Station, Tsun Wan and Silver Mine Bay to house 
breeding stock for the expanded breeding policy of the 
Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry. The 
K.A.A.A. have ordered 100 double units. 


Briefly then, the farmers, farming groups, villages and 
village groups may, after careful investigation by K.A.A.A. 


obtain assistance for pig raising as under:—(1) If village 


sties are satisfactory, gifts of 2 pigs of two to three months 
old will be made to successful applicants. (2) If village 
sties can be made satisfactory for pig raising, an interest 
free loan will be given to purchase the necessary materials 
for repair work. Reconstruction work must be done by 
the individual or village group to the satisfaction of the 
When sties are completed 
2 pigs per individual family will be given as a free gift. 
(3) If no sites are available for approved schemes the 
K.A.A.A. will supply farmers with an interest free loan 
to enable 
portable unit. Pigs will be supplied. (4) The K.A.A.A. 
will continue to erect sties of both types either for very 
poor people or for reasons of breeding policy. In such 
cases either the whole or part of the cost of erection will 
be borne by the Association. In general, however, this will 
only be done in future for very special cases or circum- 
stances. (5) Im all cases, an additional amount in the 
form of an interest free loan for pig feed will be given 


for a limited period. 


The policy is sound, and is meeting with full and 
enthusiastic support. The rate of development can be 
markedly accelerated but its ultimate success is dependent 
on four factors:—(a) The rapid turnover of loan money. 
(b) The availability of pig stock from Government and 
K.A.A.A. breeding centres. (c) The availability and price 
of feed stuffs. (d) The efficient control of disease. 


Similar extension work on poultry breeding will help 
considerably in building up poultry supplies. Kadoorie 
Agricultural Aid has given some assistance here but has 
concentrated mainly on pig breeding. | 


AGRICULTURAL VENTURES 


Working closely with the agricultural extension ser- 


vices of the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry, 


the K.A.A.A. has sought ways and means of assisting agri- 
culture as distinct from livestock raising. Indirectly the 
building up of livestock on farms aids in the raising of 


crops from the supplies of animal manure which become | 


available. This supply is important since it is produced 
from “off the farm” imported feed supplies. 


them to purchase a K.A.A.A. pre-fabricated 
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- growing as its value becomes appreciated by 


tion problems. 


The best method of farming is to wed crops and live- 
stock in a system of alternate husbandry. Mixed farming 
involving grass and crops in rotation is the practical answer 
to maintaining land in: good heart. Farms in Hongkong 
are too small to allow grass to be included in the rotation. 
It is necessary to cultivate every square yard for high 
yielding crops of high calorific. value. This means that, 
if one is to keep up the fertility of the soils which are 
so intensively cultivated here, to a limited range of crops 
and short fallow period, it is essential to manure heavily 
with compost, other organic fertilizers and artificial ferti- 
lizers. 


The development of livestock schemes had provided 
a source of valuable fertilizer. The use of compost is 
Chinese 
farmers. The traditional use of nightsoil is of considerable 
value also in the raising of vegetables, particularly the 
leafy types. The collection and distribution of this valu- 
able material has been organised by Government in the 
interest of farmers. 


The efficient use of these materials is of first impor- 
tance but they are not enough on their own. Soils of the 
Colony are not rich and, to keep up intensive farming and 


to develop hill land, dressings of balanced artificial ferti- 


lizers are necessary: 


For some years the Department of Agriculture, 
Fisheries & Forestry has been experimenting on its stations 
with artificial fertilizers and demonstrating their use in 
the farming areas. This experimental work has shown 
that on rice greatly improved yields can be expected by 
using a balanced fertilizer containing potash salts, am- 
monium sulphate and superphosphate. 


The K.A.A.A. was impressed with the results achieved, 
and with the importance of this work in maintaining agri- 
cultural production. It was decided, therefore, to assist 


Sin an extension programme by granting interest free loans 


to farmers who were prepared to apply the standard ferti- 
lizer of the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry 
at the recommended dressing rates. 

This venture was supported on a small scale for the 
rice crop of the 1953-54 season. Loans free of interest 
amounting to $6,720 were given to 131 families. The bulk 
fertilizers were purchased by K.A.A.A., mixed and distri- 


buted under the supervision of agricultural officers. This 
first experiment was very successful. The whole of the loan 
money was repaid following the rice harvest and 


farmers were pleased with the increased yields obtained. 


From the experience of the previous year it was decided 
to improve and expand this scheme. 
Industries: (China) Ltd., from whom the fertilizers were 
purchased, prepared a mixture based on the formula of the 
Department of Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry and put 
it up in packages each of which was sufficient to fertilize 
1 d.c. of land at the approved dressing rate. In all, a sum 
of $70,000 was advanced free of interest for -the! present 


cropping season to enable 1,483 families to apply fertilizer. 


to a total area of 5,500 d.c. of land. Accurate statistics 
of yields over the area treated with fertilizers will be 
kept for comparison with untreated areas. As the plan 
has proved so successful it will be further expanded. 


Under the section “Review of Activities’? reference was 
made to assistance given in land development and irriga- 
Of particular interest here is the successful 
project at No. 7 Cemetery area. K.A.A.A. had already 
assisted 14 families to establish themselves as pig raisers. 
With the manure available from the pig sties and from 
other assistance given them, the villagers were able to 
raise a small area of vegetables. Returns, however, were 
inadequate for the size of the village concerned and they 
sought assistance from the Association to expand the area 


cultivated to vegetables. 


_ the farmers themselves. 
land was arranged by the farmers themselves, and they - 
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~The only area available was some 
3 acres of rather steep, shallow, marginal country adjoining 
their existing cultivated fields. In order to expand their 


production, it was necessary .not only to construct terraces, 
but also to bring water for a considerable distance to the- 


area proposed for cultivation. 


After inspecting the land and with full conthdiiaas in 
the ability and ingenuity of the families in No. 7 Cemetery 
area, the Association decided to assist them in two schemes, 


1.e. tal The opening up of new land for agricultural 
purposes. 


structed by the farmers. 


(a) It was decided to assist the villagers by granting 
them a loan of $7,800 for opening up an area of land of 
approximately 3 acres. This money was advanced as an 
interest free loan and will be returned to K.A.A.A. from 
the end of January, 1954, at $20 per family per month. 
It was considered that work should be done by contract 
in order to allow the farmers to continue with the minimum 
of interruption their normal farm work. Eight terraces 
with stone retaining walls were constructed, following which 
watering pools and drainage channels were constructed by 
The allocation of the new terraced 


are now busy bringing poor land into heart prior to the 
establishment of vegetables. 


(b) The irrigation scheme was:planned and construct- 
ed by the farmers. Assistance was given by K.A.A.A. in 
the supply of 21 feet of 3” diameter piping, 40 bags of 
cement and 24 cubic yards of sand for concrete making. 


In all, the farmers with their own labour laid down 168 


feet of galvanised iron piping and glazed clay pipes, and 
constructed 970 feet of cement ditches. The total length 
of the irrigation channels was 560 feet. Work was com- 
pleted in 70 sities by 14~farmers working every after- 
noon. 

The soil was shallow, arid and full of large boulders 
prior to the construction of terraces. ; 

The K.A.A.A. believes that. a lot can be done to ‘€ 
velop hill country provided there is adequate water supply 
and will assist worthwhile farmers to undertake this work. 
The work at No. 7 Cemetery area demonstrates more parti- 
cularly the outlook of K.A.A.A. Farmers here are hard 
working, honest and straightforward. The Association 
believes in assisting those who help themselves. 


CONCLUSION 


The Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association ‘is a philan- 
thropic organization that works in its own way in the 
interests of the less fortunate. It acknowledges its in- 
debtedness to the technical staff of the Department of 


Agriculture, Fisheries & Forestry without whose services its 


dream would have remained in the clouds. There is a very 
real return to the financial sponsors of K.A.A.A. in the 
deep satisfaction derived from the knowledge that thou- 
sands of poor people have been made productive and con- 
tented members of society. 


Up to the end of 1958, free gifts of pig sties and 
pigs to fill these sties, gifts of breeding stock to govern- 
ment and other institutions, gift of pumps, other stocks, 
reads, bridges, well construction, and for many other pur- 
poses, interest free loans for feed, fertilizers, etc., have in- 
volved an expenditure of well over one million dollars. 
The new developments will mean a greatly increased use 
of loan money free of interest, and further large capital 
expenditure on projects of concern to the Kadoorie brothers. 

_ The total’ of breeding sows distributed by K.A.A.A. 
amounts to 1,458. If each sow raised 12 offsprings an- 
nually, and these are fattened to 100 catties, the total 


(b) An irrigation scheme and con- 
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weight of 1,749,600 catties of pig meat is available an- 
nually. If this is sold for meat at a conservative price 
of $2.50 per catty, the gross return of $4,373,000 is ob- 
tained. Many of the female stock are retained for addi- 
tional breeders and for replacements. In consequence, still 
greater production of pig meat will be achieved by the 
extension of pig raising. 

It is obvious that the K.A.A.A., in supporting pig 
raising in the Colony, is helping to save considerable sums 
jn exchange for pigs bred and raised in the interior. To 
this extent also it allows an equivalent sum to be spent on 
the betterment of conditions of the very poor people of 
Hongkong. 


The normal interest charge to farmers (when they can 
get loan money) varies from 8% to 25% per month. The 
K.A.A.A. interest free loan scheme makes it possible for 
them to improve their farming and broaden their economy. 


The average monetary possession per family of those 
helped by K.A.A.A. was under $100 but, with the prac- 
tical assistance given, their earning power is increased by 
8 to 10’ times. This will be increased still further under 
guidance and training in animal husbandry. It is proposed 
also to broaden the scheme as pig stock becomes available, 
by expansion to allow the fattening of 6 additional porkers 
per family. 


At Lan Tai Yu, the savings in the first year amounted 
to $2,500 to $3,000 per family. Besides this, the families 
concerned remain in permanent possession of the capital 
gift of pigs, sties and land. 


The average size of the family assisted by K.A.A.A. 
is 4, i.e. father, mother and two young children. The age 
of the head of the family is between 35 and 40 years. 
Up to the 31st May, 1954, K.A.A.A. had assisted 8,965 
families by gifts and loans. Assuming 4 members to a 
family, some 35,800 odd people have benefited directly or 
indirectly by Kadoorie Agricultural Aid. 


It is estimated that there are 50,000 families or some 
200,000 people resident in the New Territories, and the 
Association takes pride in its achievement in giving assis- 
tance in one form or another or approximately 18% of New 
Territories people. 


(Continued from Page 420) 


EVENTS IN EAST ASIA 


Communist Army: The Peking regime has issued many 
most aggressively worded statements about. the 
conquest of Taiwan and the subjection of the people living 
in that island fortress. But the threats have not worried 
the Chiang Kai-shek army, navy and air force who are 
meeting the danger squarely. They have put up a good 
show and seem to have succeeded for the time being in their 
endeavour to maintain Quemoy. The attack by the Com- 
munist forces on that little island has been repulsed. The 
US fleet is around and will remain in the threatened area. 

The Peking regime, through the premier, has once again 
announced that it will build up the lurgest army in the 
world—a “gigantic” army. This is another boast from 
Peking which will not deceive anybody. The commander-in- 


chief of the army in China had previously threatened the’ 


world how great an army he will organise and a little later 
Peking stated that ‘no force in this whole world” can pre- 
vent the communists from conquering Taiwan. Such wild 
statements are uttered in the same breath as declarations 
of peace-loving; and while the rearmament of Japan and 
Western Germany is ‘forbidden’ by Peking and Mao Tse- 
tung wanted Messrs. Attlee and Co. to make the US change 
their policy of support of these countries, the Chinese com- 


intended 
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munists proclaim the ambition to have the biggest army in 
the world—a “gigantic army’. The question is therefore 
asked whether the leaders in Peking are talking reasonably 


_or just through their bolshevik caps. 


China’s neighbours in East and South Asia must. feel 
a little uncertain about the new imperialism which threatens 


from Peking. Fortunately for them the US is still around . 
In Moscow, some 


and that should calm. their apprehensions. 
uneasiness is certain to be felt about the militancy and 
egregious ambitions of their ally in Peking. Meanwhile the 
armament-bent Chinese communists have to be realistic and 
will have to wait for the arrival of the “gigantic army” 
before starting on the conquest of Taiwan, and they can 
also sing hymns in praise of world disarmament and especial- 
ly of the banning of atomic weapons which are such a 
nuisance. 


Taiwan Hestilities: If Taipei’s claims on recent success 
of its air and haval activities in Formosa Straits are correct 
and its previous estimates of Communist naval power in the 
area were accurate, then the Nationalists should have clear- 
ed the Straits of any Red vessels. Taipei is convinced that 
now is the time to free China from Communist rule. In 


Taipei last week, Premier Yui said that his Government. 


wanted US aid, but not troops, for the battle to wrest the 
Mainland from Communists. He predicted that if Nationa- 
lists can establish a bridgehead and hold it for three months, 
there would be many defections and many people would 
“come over to us.” Communists were suspiciously quiet and 
did not step up the fighting. After endless and utterly 
false propaganda about people all over the world support- 
ing Peking’s policy of “liberation of Taiwan”, Prime Minis- 
ter Chou in Peking declared that “liberation” of Taiwan 
was an internal affair of China and could in no way be 
sabotaged by America. It seems that Peking cannot 
“liberate” Taiwan before it succeeds to divert the US Fleet 
away from Taiwan. The directive from Peking to its Army 


‘in East China instructed soldiers to be prepared for combat; 


continue to strengthen sea, air and land defence; sharpen 
their vigilance and speed up training for the modernisation 
of the various branches of the armed forces so as to ensure 
victory against the Nationalists. 


Could the US Fleet be diverted? The Commander of 
the Fleet, Admiral Alfred Pride, disclosed that 25 warships 
are now in the Formosa waters and he described current 


-manoeuvres as a “warning to Peking of US determination 


to hold Taiwan.” In the US, 50 national organisations urged 
the Government to ask the United Nations to call for a 
cease-fire in the battle between Nationalist an 
China. These organisations thought that a delay as in the 
case of Indochina would make it impossible for the United 
Nations to avert a conflict. But in Hongkong, nobody is 
upset. The share market had active trading, real estate pro- 
spered more than ever before and new buildings popped up 
all over the Colony. In local commodity markets, Com- 
munist buyers booked more. indent orders through local 
agents of manufacturers for direct shipments from supply 
sources to China ports. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
announced .recently in HK that British naval vessels will 
protect British lives and ships in the Straits of Formosa at 
all times. * Thus into the troubled waters, one British mer- 
chantship ventured and reached Amoy, delivered its goods, 


loaded fresh supplies and cargo, and returned to Hongkong 
without any interference. 


Hongkeng Flour: The Hongkong Flour Mills Limited 
startedproduction on September 21, and will produce 170,000 
bags of flour every month. About 100,000 bags will be for 
local consumption and the balance for exports to South 
Korea, Indonesia, Thailand, Burma and the Philippines. The 
Mill is situated at the west end of Des Voeux Road, Hong- 
kong. The machinery, supplied by Henry Sunon Limited of 
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England is housed in a six-storey building with a wheat silo 
in the basement. The manufacturing process is 100% auto- 
matic. By remote control, the pneumatic conveying system 
sends wheat through different departments to the milling 
station to be ground into flour. David L. F. Sung, Managing 
Director of the Mill, outlined the work of the Mill in his 
speech at the opening ceremony. He said, “Being the first 
and only modern flour mill in Hongkong, we consider it our 
privilege, as well as our duty to serve the Colony and we 
believe that the quality of our products will be as good as 
the best flour from abroad. Our plant is one of the six 
most modern mills in the world, and the flour will be manu- 
factured from only the choicest American, Canadian and Aus- 
tralian wheat: Our products will reach local consumers 
within a matter of hours after milling. Residents in the 
Colony will therefore get freshly-milled flour instead of flour 
that may be stale or spoiled from a lengthy ocean voyage 
and a long period of storage.” 

“There are some who still regard Hongkong as a tiny 
trading post. I, for one, would challenge this out-dated 
idea. The rapid development of Hongkong’s industries dur- 
ing the postwar years has made HK a manufacturing centre 
of world importance. I humbly dedicate this mill to this 
new era, and avow my hope and faith in the continued pro- 
sperity of the Colony.” 


HK PUBLIC HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


The Hongkong Housing Authority has instructed two 
local architects to prepare plans for blocks of low-cost flats— 
the first to be built by the Authority. Two sites have been 
earmarked and are being reserved by Government for these 
initial projects, one at Kennedy Town of about 34 acres and 
another at North Point, with a total*area of about 7 acres. 
The two sites will provide accommodation for at least 13,000 
people housed in self-contained flats in multi-storey blocks. 
Blocks of ten storeys or more in height will be erected. 
Every flat is to be self-contained with its own kitchen, 
shower. and lavatory and provision is to be made for fami- 
lies of varying sizes. Whilst the flat-blocks are to be 
soundly constructed so as to be a permanent asset to the 
Colony, all unnecessary expense is to be avoided in order 
that rents may be kept at the lowest possible figure. 
The final plans will be in the hands of the Housing Au- 
thority in. about six months’ time. Further sites for de- 
velopment are under consideration. 


PROGRESS IN DJAKARTA 


Radical changes have taken place in Djakarta since the 
end of the Pacific war. In terms of population the changes 
can be illustrated as follows: _In 1941 the census showed 
a population of 681,000; in 1949 the number had increased 
to 1,500,000; in 1952 another increase of over 500,000 had 
taken place, making the total population of Djakarta about 
2 million people. Now Djakarta’s population has increased 
to well over 214 million people. 

Figures relating to housing shortages in Djakarta are 
as follows: In 1940, Djakarta was short of 25,000 houses. 
Now, it needs at least 80,000 more houses to meet the 
demand of the population. To cope with this situation, the 
Government has followed.two main ways: (a) Reorganisa- 
tion cf the allocation of accommodation amongst the people 
of Djakarta. This has brought about that a great many 
houses are now being shared by two, or even more families. 
(b) Housing projects on-a large scale within the boundaries 
of the Djakarta Municipality. It is these projects in the 
main that have been responsible for the fact that Djakarta’s 
housing condition has not become worse than it is. 

The main projects the Government has embarked upon 
are those of Kebajoran (which is the largest), Tjideng, 
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Tanah Tinggi, Grogol and Kebon Sereh. The Tjideng pro- 

ject was completed in 1949, and those of Tanah Tinggi and 

Kebon Sereh were finished one year later. Until work was 

begun, these areas had either been meadows or coconut 

groves, situated in the western, eastern and southern out- 

skirts of the city. In all, 1800 houses have been built - 
under these three projects, including 50 semi-permanent 

houses in the Tjideng area. The building of these semi- 

permanent houses was called for by the original Tjideng 

project which was intended as an emérgency measure to 

meet the housing need at that time. The nature of this 
project was afterwards modified, however, and since then 
only permanent houses have been built. The houses in 
Tanah Tinggi and Kebon Sereh are permanent ones and all 
government-owned. In Tjideng, some are privately owned. 

They make about one-third of the total houses built in this 
area. 


The largest housing project for Djakarta is that of 
Kebajoran. Kebajoran used to be a small village some 8 
miles south of Djakarta. For several reasons, amongst 
other things the fact that there was sufficient drinking water 
available locally for the future population and that the area 


To CALCU 


BANGKOK, RANGOON, SINGAPORE, 
_ SAIGON, HAIPHONG, HANOI, 
MANILA, JESSELTON, SANDAKAN, 

LABUAN. 


. a British airline, with British Pilots and Main- 

tenance Engineers; and able, as a regional service, 

. to offer low fares with a very high standard of. 
comfort, efficiency and punctuality. 


UP TO 20% 


Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H. K.) LTD.. and major tourist agents. 
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HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


With the exception of little gains 
registered by Dairy Farms, Cement 
and Yaumatis at the beginning of the 
week, the market was _ featureless 
throughout the period with 
turnover of a little more than $3.8 
million. Price fluctuations were small 
but the undertone at the end of the 
week was very steady. 


Market Developments during’ the 
week:—- Monday: Buyers were again 
in evidence when the market opened 
this morning and although the tempo 
of trading was slow, selective demand 
led to a further improvement in some 
counters. Dairy Farms strengthened 
on continued support whilst Providents 
and Hotels remained steady for the 
same reason. Elsewhere enquiry was 
on a small scale but the undertone 
firm throughout. Turnover for the 
day exceeded $1 million. Tuesday: 
Apart from Cements and Yaumatis 
which made further useful gains, prices 
elsewhere were about unchanged. The 


undertone, however, remained very 
steady and the turnover ($780,000) 
was on a moderate scale chiefly be- 


cause there was still a paucity of scrip 
at the present levels. Wednesday: The 
market was dull and _ featureless 
throughout the half day session. Prices 
were unchanged and_ steady but the 
turnover was on a meagre scale only 
amounting to $500,000. The  under- 
tone remained very steady. Thursday: 
Quiet conditions again prevailed on 
the market. After a steady opening 
Cements eased fractionally on profit- 
taking and: for a brief period this 
seemed to affect a few other counters 
which turned a shade softer. However, 
the general undertone of the market 
‘was sufficiently firm to absorb any light 
scale selling, at the close the market 
ruled steady again. The turnover for 


a total 


of Malaya, . 


the day was $787,000. Friday: Light 
scale scattered enquiry caused prices 
to improve fractionally in most coun- 
ters. There was no special feature to 
report but the undertone during the 
past week has been very steady. The 
turnover for the day amounted _ to 


$800,000. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Once again the Industrial section 
was responsible for the bulk of the 
turncver, and the noteworthy feature 
of the week was the continuance of 
strong selective support for Industrial 
leaders. Although the metal price 
gained nearly $4.00 a picul, price im- 
provements in Tin shares were the ex- 
ception; however more widespread in- 
terest led to increased exchanges. 
Rubbers and Loans. contributed only a 
mite to the total volume of business 
which was maintained at the previous 
level. 

Among Industrials aggressive buying 


of Straits Traders rocketed the shares’ 


by $1.75 to $22.75, at which stage dif- 
ficulty in locating sellers ceased. Even 
though transactions were _ sparse, 
Wearne Bros. remained a feature with 
a 714 cent rise to $2.70 buyers, and at 
the close there were bids for Hammers 
of $3.121%4 cum the 7%% interim divi- 
dend. Fraser & Neave Ords. with a 
capacious daily turnover finally reach- 
ed $2.05 whilst Malayan Breweries, 
from want of sellers, were not in the 
picture. Gammon (Malaya), on the 


rumour of having acquired yet another . 


contract, this time in the Federation 
spurted to $3.45 before 
meeting profit-taking resistance. A 
subsidence in disused mine workings 
beneath the town of Batu Arang par- 
tially broke up the main office building 
of Malayan Collieries while the market 
cracked to 49 cents. Both United En- 
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gineers and Robinsons showed further 
appreciation with takers up to $12.80 
and $2.04 ed ecb respectively. | 

The improved turnover in Tin shares 


was confined mostly to a few counters. 
Sungei Way led the field with a rapid 


rise to $3.15 before numerous sellers 


caused a small falling eff, and Rantau 
was a close second with a considerable 
turnover from $2.04 to $2.06. Hong 
Fatts remained steady and by the close 
had touched $1.4214 and Lower Perak, 
despite last month’s disappointing out- 
put, remained at 13/6. Kuchai were 
in command at $2.00 and Rawang Tins 
turned from sellers to buyers at 9/4). 
Renong Tins were taken at 13/3 (in- 
cluding stamp) and 13/- locally. Lon- 
don continued to seek Nigerian Colom- 
bite producers and accepted Amalga- 
mated Tin at 16/4. 

There was buying interest in Raub 
Gold on the improved output for the 
twelve weeks to August 14th which was 
504 ounces greater than the previous 
period. 

A very steady commodity price had 
no effect whatsoever on the Rubber 
section, in which the turnover was dis- 
appointingly miserable. 

Exchanges in Loans were negligible. 


Business done 1lith—17th September 1954. 


Industrials:—Bank of East Asia $201, Fraser 
& Neave Ords. $2.00 to $2.05, Gammons $3.37% 
to $3.42%4, Georgetown Dispensary $3.00, Hong- 
kong Bank (Col.) $905, Malayan’ Breweries 
$8.65, Malayan Cement $1.33 and $1.35, Maia- 
yan Collieries 49 cents, Metal Box $1.22% and 
$1.23%, Oversea Chinese Bank $29.50, Phoenix 
Aerated “Water Co., $3.00, Robinson Ords. 
$2.02% to $2.04 ed cb, Singapore Cold Storage 
$1.60 to $1.62% to $1.61%4, South British In- 
surance $26.30, Straits Praders $21.50 to $22.73, 
Straits Steamship $16.90, United Engineers Ords. 
$12.55 to $12.80, Wearne Bros. $2.62% to $2.68, 
Wilkinson Process $1.10. 


Tin:—Ayer Weng 45 cts, Hong Fatt $1.4214, 
Kuchais $2.00, Petaling $3.30, Rahman Hyd. 
$1.02%. Rantau $2.04 to $2.06, Raub Gold 


9/4%, Amal. Tin 16/4%, Ayer Hitam 26/7 
Tin 13/3 and 13/-, Tekka Taiping 


», Lower Perak 13/6, Rawang Tins’ 


could easily be made accessible by a high-speed highway, 
Kebajoran was an ideal site for a residential suburb of 
Djakarta. Work was begun in 1949. The _ original plan 
provided for the building of houses mainly for people with 
a low income, but soon it turned out that middle class people 
‘were the most interested in the scheme. They demanded 
small villas of medium quality. Soon the plan was modified 
to meet this demand. The Kebajoran project is designed 
to hold 7,500 houses in an area of 1825 acres. In 1951, 
3,000 houses including 1,000 Government houses had been 
completed. Now about two-thirds of the project has been 
finished. The number of houses built is now 4,500, includ- 
ing about 1600 Government houses. In order to accelerate 
the completion of the project, certain regulations have been 
issued, -offering facilities for private building of homes in 
Kebajoran. 


As a result, more and more beautiful houses - 


have arisen in the last few months, making the area more 
appealing to visitors. 

The Kebajoran scheme, like the other housing schemes 
previously mentioned, have greatly relieved the burden of 
overpopulation in Djakarta~ proper. In 1951, 
alone offered accommodation to no less than 20,000 people. 
Now this number has increased to about 27,000. 

The Grogol project (named after the village of Grogol 
in the western outskirt of the city) is distinct from the 
other projects in that it also provides for the building of 
houses which are to be sold to private individuals on a hire- 
purchase system. Priority is given to sales to the financially 
weak group of the population including government officials. 
The plan calls for the building of 1900 houses with a capacity 
of accommodation for 10,000 people. At the end of this 
year, 378 houses will have been completed. 


Kebajoran 
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Rubber :—Mandai Tekong 55 cts, Mentakab 57 
cts, Sapong 13/-. 


Overseas Investments:—British:—British & 
Dominion Films 544% Prefs. 13/-, Cementation 
3/1%, Oil Palms of Malaya 25/-, Oriental 
Telephone 93/-. 


Australian:-—Broken Hill Prop. Rights A 8/4 
and 6/6 sterling, Mt. Morgan 7% Convertible 
Pref. A 13/-, National Bank Australasia A 24/4, 
Oil Search A 22/10 to A 22/4 to A 24/3, Peko 
A 10/1 to A 10/4, Queensland Southern Elect. 
Auth. Variable Interest Stock A 21/10%4, Swan 
Brewery (Partly Paid) A 6/9. 


aaa African :—Central Provinces Manganese 


Hongkong :—Caldbeck MacGregor HK$31.50. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS | 


Local commodity market turned 
more active last week with improved 
demand from Korea, China, Europe 
and Southeast Asia. China kept up the 
steady flow of exports to HK while at 
the same time allocated more exchange 
for essential supplies; Korea bought 
pharmaceuticals, textiles, sugar, metals 
and wheat flour; Taiwan provided 
steady support for paper and _ phar- 
maceuticals; while Japan despatched 
representatives to this Colony to pro- 
mote her exports. With the exception 
of the Philippines, trading with South- 
east Asia showed some improvements. 
China produce enjoyed increased de- 
mand from Europe and Japan; metals 
were active but low stocks of some 


items restricted the volume of trade; 


European paper attracted Korean in- 
terest but many orders miscarried due 
to price differences; industrial chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals turned slow; 
piece goods improved slightly while 
cotton yarn remained sluggish. Other 
developments during the week: (1) 
The D.C. & I. announced that as from 
October 1, 1954 HK exporters, under 
the new procedure for the submission 
of Imperial Preference Certificates of 
Origin, can send such Certificates to 
Collectors of Customs in _ London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow instead of to 
UK importers. Exporters who have no 
objection to the disclosure of the 
names of their suppliers to UK im- 
porters do not haye to follow this new 
arrangement. (2) Four HK firms were 
suspended for various. periods from 
the lists of those entitled to receive 
Certificates of Origin and _ Imperial 
Preference Certificates on account of 
false declarations regarding the origin 
of materials or the processing carried 
out in HK on materials imported from 
overseas. The Department of Com- 
merce & Industry is carrying out more 
inspection of factories and local retail 
shops to ensure that HK Certificates 
of Origin are not issued for goods 
lacking the required local contents, and 
that there is no pirating of overseas 
designs and trade marks. (3) On the 
imports of commercial rice, the D.C. & 
I. announced that -an approved rice 
importer must hold a reserve stock of 
at least 1,200 tons of edible milled rice 
and that any rice importer cannot 


cently reduced or 
duties on essential supplies needed by 


import more than 4 times the quantity 
of stock held in reserve. (4) US De- 
partment of Commerce added another 
25 commodities to the list ‘of goods 
which may be exported to HK without 
individual export licences. Among 
these are certain types of rubber 
gloves, boots, and shoes; naval stores; 
dried fruits; pharmaceuticals; photo- 
graphic, projection and optical goods; 
and a office and laboratory equip- 
ment. 


China-HK Trade: China’ granted 
more import licences for industrial 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals during 
the period. Most of the transactions 
were not on barter basis. Payments 
were made by L/Gs. As bulk orders 
were negotiated outside the market 
for direct shipments from 
sources to China, they failed to stimu- 
late prices. Local representatives of 
European manufacturers are getting 
more orders from China but they are 
also having more difficulties to cope 
with delays in’ shipments. Chinese 
authorities are very reluctant in grant- 
ing alternations or postponements of 
shipments and in most cases, a fine is 
imposed for the delay. 


Taiwan & Hongkong: In addition to 
imports under foreign exchange grant- 
ed by authorities under the 5th period 
allocations, Taiwan importers also 
utilized commissions’ reserved for 
them by HK exporters to ship goods to 
Taiwan as imports under self-provided 
foreign exchange. These purchases, 


though limited in quantities, kept prices 


steady in local commodity markets. 


Japan Trade: With the recent de- 
crease of orders from HK, shipments 


from Japan to this Colony declined. 


Japanese vessels cut their freight rates 
to attract more business. To ship a 
ton of Japanese cement to HK now 
costs only HK$9. Japanese exporters 
struggled to improve the _ situation. 
More representatives came to HK to 
sell textiles, and sundries. About 
5,000 dozens of towels arrived last 
week from Japan. Price per dozen 
was only HK$7.60. 


Exports to Korea: Korea recently 
allocated. more exchange ffor textile 
products, pharmaceuticals, and food- 
stuffs. About US$2 million would be 
allocated in mid-October for cotton 
yarn. Improved demand from Korea 
increased cargo traffic from Hongkong 
to Pusan. Freight for general cargo 
from HK to Pusan hiked from HK$40 
per ton to $50. Judging from recent 
keen enquiries, Korea would probably 
step up her purchases in October. 


Southeast Asia: Last week HK sold 
10,000 tons of sugar to Ceylon (ship- 
ments before end of October). Indo- 
nesian authorities allocated 20 million 
rupiahs for imports of packing paper 
and about 10 million rupiahs for sew- 
ing machines, textile products, motor- 
cars, typewriters, etc. Thailand re- 


exempted import 


supplying _ bran, 
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her industries while at the same time 
further restricted the imports. of 
luxuries. On the whole, shipments to 
these countries increased during the 
period and Indonesia would probably 
order more HK manufactured goods 
during October. There is not much 
chance of improving trade with the. 
Philippines in the near future. The 
depression was due to adverse effects 
of the Nationalisation of Retail Trade 
Act on Chinese traders as well as the 
reduced allocations of foreign exchange 
for-imports. Shipments to Saigon pick-— 
ed up despite the political instability 
in Vietnam. There were also more 
imports from Indochina. Two vessels 
arrived from Saigon last week with 
large quantities ,of sesamum seed, rice 
beans, marine products and 
leather. 


China Produce Market: Europe, 
Japan, Taiwan, India, Australia and 
other Southeast Asian countries pro- 
vided strong support for China produce 
during the week. Australia negotiated 
direct shipments of woodoil from 
Shanghai while Europe bought from 
the local market. Prices of woodoil in 
HK were lower than London offers. 
On the strength of export and local 
demand, following items’ registered 
price gains: cotton seed oil, soyabean 
oil, aniseed oil, cassia oil, sesamum seed, 
cassia lignea, gallnuts, garlic, dried 
chilli, maize, broad beans, white peas, 
soya beans, and green peas. Citronella 


NOTICE 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & 
COLD STORAGE CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
an Interim Dividend of One 
Dollar per share, less tax, has 
been declared in respect of the 
year ending 31st December, 1954. 


This dividend will be payable 


on or after Friday, 1st October, | 
1954, at the Registered Office of 
the Company, Windsor House, 
Hong Kong, where Shareholders 
are requested to apply for war- 
rants, either personally or by 
letter, unless written instructions 
have already been given by 
Shareholders regarding the pay- 
ment of dividends. 

Notice is hereby also given 
that the Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 
Saturday, 18th September, to 
Friday, 1st October, 1954, both 
days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 
A. A. BREMNER, 

Secretary. 

Hongkong, 8th Sept., 1954. 
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oil, however, eased due to price drops in 
US and lower indents from Taiwan. 
Menthol crystal hiked further with more 
orders from India and other Southeast 
Asian countries. Japan also negotiated 
for 50,000 tons of iron ore from the 
Tien Tu mines in South Hainan. The 
transaction, however, is still pending. 


Metals Market: Low stock and good 
demand encouraged dealers to book in- 
dents of tinplate and other popular 
items. Despite continuous arrivals, 
brisk trading kept prices of galv. iron 
sheets and tinplate waste waste firm. 
Local industries provided constant sup- 
port for blackplate waste waste, zinc 
sheets and corrugated galv. iron sheets. 
Galv. iron pipe, pig lead, and wire rods 
gained on _ active demand. Copper 
sheets firmed up on higher indents while 
stainless steel improved on low stock. 


Paper Market: Korea, Taiwan and 
Indonesia provided good support and 
stimulated unglazed kraft, art printing, 
poster, M.G. ribbed’ kraft, glassine, 
woodfree printing and _ cellophane to 
new gains. Several orders from Tai- 
wan, however, miscarried due to price 
differences. Korea’s interest in wood- 
free printing caused sudden shortage 
of European supplies as Japanese pro- 
ducts were not wanted. ) 

Industrial Chemicals: During the 
week, China booked indent shipments 
of 1,000 tons of tanning extract and 
substantial quantities of rongalite C 
lumps and sodium hydrosulphite. Trad- 
ing on spot market was slow with a 
few orders from Taiwan and Korea. 
Low stock and active demand improved 
prices of petrolatum, boric acid, sodium 
perborate and copper. sulphate. In 
general, prices remained steady. 

Pharmaceuticals: There were more 
enquiries than orders during the period. 
China was interested dihydro- 
streptomycin, phenacetin, barbitone, 


PAS powder, atebrin Powder and vita- 
min B powder. China’s_procure- 
ments from Jocal spot market included 
small quantities of salol, sulphadiazine 
powder, sulphathiazole powder, calcium 
gluconate powder and penicillin. Korea 
showed keen interest in phenacetin, 
santonin crystal, PAS powder, atebrin 
powder while Taiwan ordered some 
quinine hydrochloride and _ pituitary 
extract. 


Rice, Sugar & Flour: With the ex- 
ception of higher grades of white rice 
and allocation rice, prices of other 
types eased under pressure of increased 


NOTICE 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim Dividend of 
£1.0.0 per share free of Hong- 
kong Corporation Profits Tax has 
been declared on account of the 
year 1954. | 

This Dividend is payable on or 
after 19th November 1954. 

The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
closed from 10th November to 
19th November 1954 both days 
inclusive, 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE, 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 23rd September 1954 
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supplies. Sugar enjoyed strong de- 
mand from Korea, Singapore and Cey- 
lon. Low _ stocks developed _ selling 
resistance, while Taiwan sugar led in 
price gains. US flour maintained good 
price as a result of increased cost and 
low stock. Canadian flour’ struggled 
under heavy supply while Australian 
and Japanese flour remained slow. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: Trading. 
in cotton yarn remained sluggish but 
prices in general were steady due to 
firm cotton prices. Japanese’ grey 
sheeting enjoyed brisk trading on the 
virtue of its cheap price. The market 


in general registered little improve- 
ment. 
Cement: The demand provided by 


local building industry and exports to 
Korea kept the market brisk.. Japa- 
nese cement, however, eased under the 
pressure of heavy supply and import 
restrictions in Korea. Prices of HK 
and Danish products remained firm. 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 

via 
| JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
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Refrigerated Cargo Space. 
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M.S. “GERTRUDE MAERSK” .... .... Oct. 12 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
MS. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” ... .... ... Nev.” 7 
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M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK’’ .... .... Oct. 16 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... Nev’ 3 
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